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Getting  frank  about  victims:  The  aclu  may 
see  them  as  arms  of  the  prosecution,  but  Frank  Carrington 
says  victims  are  getting  a raw  deal  from  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Get  under  the  victims’  rights  umbrella,  on  Page  8. 
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Under  the  gun  at  NIJ: 

a . , . . , Minnesota  police  licensing  board 

New  research  head  aboard  posts  record  of  successes 


After  a period  of  waiting  to  find  out 
who  would  be  minding  the  store  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice,  a new  chief 
has  taken  the  helm.  James  Underwood, 
44.  a former  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  takes  over 
at  NIJ  at  a time  when  its  umbrella 
organization,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  {LEAAl  is 
going  through  a slow  public  death  and 
when  the  entire  Federal  establishment*is 
attempting  to  do  more  with  less. 

Underwood,  who  also  spent  two  years 
as  a prosecutor  and  defense  counsel  with 
the  U.S.  Army,  noted  in  a recent  inter- 
view with  Law  Enforcement  News  that 
attempts  to  predict  the  agency  's  budget 
for  the  current  operating  year  are  “the 
main  guessing  game  around  here  now." 
But.  he  said,  no  radical  changes  in  either 
the  group’s  personnel  or  philosophy  are 
anticipated. 

A current  major  research  goal  of  the 
unit.  Underwood  said,  is  to  study 
resource  allocation  in  the  main  com- 
ponents of  criminal  justice  — police,  the 
courts  and  prisons. 

But.  he  added,  this  research  "seems  to 
relate  to  a more  fundamental,  difficult 
problem  of  criminal  justice  research  and 
that  s the  problem  of  classification  — 
classification  of  people,  what  kind  of  peo- 
ple, -say.  career  criminals  need  more  pro- 


NIJ  head  James  Underwood 
seculion;  classification  of  cases,  which 
one  is  solvable  and  needs  the  most 
resources:  classification  of  cases  in  the 
courtroom,  and  so  forth. 

"We  also  see.  closely  related  to  that, 
further  research  in  the  area  of  perfor- 
mance measurements. . . how  well  (the 
sy.slem  is)  doing  its  job.  how  efficient. 

Continued  on  Page  1 1 


The  spreading  tide  of  improvement: 


By  EDWARD  DIAMOND 

As  states  around  the  country  continue 
to  grapple  with  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  about  professional  standards, 
training  requirements  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  officers  in  costly  lawsuits 
against  the  state,  one  state,  Minnesota, 
has  placed  itself  in  the  forefront  of  the 
professionalization  movement  with  its 
"Peace  Officer  Standards  and  Training 
(POST)  Board.” 

The  Minnesota  POST  board,  created  in 
1977.  is  presently  the  only  statewide 
licensing  agency  for  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials in  the  United  States.  Made  up  of 
13  members  appointed  by  the  governor 
to  staggered  four-year  terms,  the  board  is 
responsible  for  licensing  officers 
throughout  the  state,  overseeing  police 
training  and  education,  and  making  cer- 
tain officers  adhere  to  a select  set  of  stan- 
dards. 

The  board  replaced  its  predecessor,  the 
Minnesota  Peace  Officer  Training  Board, 
with  one  of  its  chief  goals  being  the 
decentralization  of  police  officer  training 
in  the  state,  which  had  been  taking  place 
almost  exclusively  in  the  Twin  Cities 
area  of  Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  The  board 
gradually  began  a process  of  phasing  out 
the  state  s antiquated  academy  system 
and  replacing  it  with  authorized  training 
in  the  state's  college  and  vocational 


ICAP  is  many  things  to  many  agencies 

n..  r\  A u r>  r.^i 


By  DARREL  W.  STEPHENS 
and  ROBERT  O.  HECK 
Most  people  have  heard  the  story 
about  the  three  blind  men  describing  an 
elephant.  Each  of  them  touched  various 
parts  of  the  elephant  and  gave  different 
descriptions  of  the  animal.  Anyone  seek- 
ing a description  of  the  Integrated 
Criminal  Apprehension  Program  (ICAP) 

THE  ICAP  STORY 

/'irst  orticle  in  a spries. 


who  speaks  to  more  than  one  person  in 
any  of  the  fifty  police  agencies  around  the 
nation  that  have  implemented  this  pro- 
gram is  likely  to  think  he  is  hearing 
something  akin  to  the  blind-men-and-the- 
elephant  story.  Over  the  past  six  years 
that  ICAP  programs  have  been  in  ex- 
istence with  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  funding,  the 
question  "What  is  ICAP?”  has  been 
posed  many  times.  Some  of  the  responses 
to  this  question  have  been: 

ICAP  is  a program  that  makes  patrol 
officers  investigators  and  crime  preven- 
tion officers. 

ICAP  is  a crime  analysis  urut. 

ICAP  is  a government  program  in- 


volved with  changing  the  report  forms 
and  improving  the  records  unit. 

fCAP  is  a training  program. 

ICAP  is  a computer  information 
system. 

ICAP  is  directed  patrol. 

ICAP  is  a program  for  detectives  to  im- 
prove criminal  investigations. 

ICAP  is  a program  for  working  with 
the  prosecutor  on  career  criminals, 

ICAP  is  a planning  system. 

ICAP  is  a patrol  allocation  model. 

ICAP  is  a. . . I don’t  know  — isn’t  it 
that  police  chiefs'  association? 

One  could  expect  to  hear  all  of  these 
responses  within  one  organization,  and 
certainly  if  individuals  were  interviewed 
in  three  or  four  ICAP  departments.  The 
amazing  thing  is  that  all  of  the  answers 
would  represent  at  least  one  aspect  of  the 
ICAPprogram.  except,  of  course,  the  last 
one.  It  represents  that  10  percent  of 
every  police  organization  that  never 
seems  to  know  what's  happening. 

The  wide  range  of  activities  included 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  ICAP  program 
is  precisely  the  reason  it  is  so  difficult  to 
describe.  Unlike  most  of  the  programs 
financed  by  LEAA  that  provided  seed 
money  for  hundreds  of  single  purpose 


projects  over  the  past  15  years,  ICAP  en- 
compasses every  facet  of  a police  depart- 
ment and  even  gets  into  prosecutor’s  6f- 
fices.  This,  it  is  believed  by  many,  is  the 
key  reason  why  ICAP  departments  have 
been  able  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
police  serivees.  The  program,  however, 
did  not  start  out  that  way.  It  originally 
began  as  an  LEAA  program  under  the 
name  Patrol  Emphasis  Program  (PEP). 

PEP  was  a program  designed  to  im- 
prove the  patrol  function  by  providing 
operational  information  through  a crime 
analysis  unit  in  order  to  direct  resources 
toward  specific  problems.  It  also  focused 
on  enhancing  the  role  of  the  patrol  officer 
by  improving  investigative  skills  and 
providing  them  with  crime  prevention 
training.  The  idea  was  to  identify  specific 
crime  problem  areas  through  the  use  of 
analysis  information  and  deploy  patrol 
resources  with  these  new  or  improved 
skills  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  situation. 

The  PEP  progara  had  hardly  gotten  off 
the  ground  when  the  departments  began 
encountering  problems  with  police 
reports  that  did  not  have  adequate  infor- 
mation for  analysis  and  call  response 
policies  prevented  the  management  of 
Continued  on  Page  7 


school  system, 

"At  first,  as  you  might  suspect,  the  of- 
ficers were  suspect  of  the  whole 
program.”  noted  Mark  Shields,  the 
POST  board's  executive  director,  in  a re- 
cent interview  with  Law  Enforcement 
News.  "Wondering,  is  this  some  state 
review  board  that’s  going  to  be  looking 
over  their  shoulder  every  time  they  are 
involved  in  an  incident?  It  took  us  some 
time  to  go  out  there  around  the  state  and 
explain  to  them  really  what  our  mission 
was." 

Shields  said  that  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, as  well  as  local  and  state 
legislators,  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  licensing  brings  with  it  a certain 
degree  of  professionalism,  as  well  as  stan- 
dards that  help  protect  the  state  and  the 
officer  against  often-damaging  lawsuits 
from  aggrieved  citizens. 

The  selling  job  wasn't  easy.  Initially, 
POST's  backers  had  to  face  the  opposi- 
tion of  small-town  politicians  wary  of  the 
state  imposing  its  will.  Previously,  hlin- 
nesota  state  law  had  allowed  cities  with 
populations  under  1,000  to  appoint 
anyone  of  their  own  choosing  without 
any  training  requirement. 

The  new  POST  board  legislation 
changed  ail  that.  “Then  here  we  come  in 
1979,  said  Shields,  "and  say  'no.  you 
don’t  simply  appoint  the  tight  end  off 
your  local  football  team  and  make  him 
the  cop.  You  have  to  appoint  a fully- 
trained  professional."  The  POST  board 
supporters,  through  what  Shields  calls 
"an  out-and-out  education  process" 
began  to  convince  local  officials  that  the 
training  and  licensing  procedures  would 
eventually  serve  to  cut  down  on 
vicarious  liability  and  negligence 
lawsuits. 

Minnesota  Representative  Robert 
Vanasek,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
legislature's  criminal  justice  committee 
at  the  time  the  issue  of  the  POST  board 
legislation  was  raised,  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News:  "I  think  I was  reflecting  the 
fact  that  some  of  my  constituents,  who 
live  in  small,  rural  communities,  were 
skeptical.  I thought  the  goals  were  good 
personally." 

Vanasek  said  that  while  some  of  his 
constituents’  fears  haven't  been  com- 
pletely eliminated,  "thin:  haven't 

turned  out  as  badly  as  some  oi  ihem  may 
have  thought.”  He  said  that  some  of  the 
smaller  towns  were  concerned  about 
spending  a large  portion  of  their  budgets 
on  training  law  officers,  only  to  lose  their 
services  later  on.  There  was  some  move- 
ment toward  having  the  state  help  local 
communities  pay  for  training,  he  noted, 
but  Minnesota,  like  many  other  states,  is 
currently  facing  a tight  fiscal  situation. 

The  POST  board  also  had  to  tackle  the 
thorny  issue  of  classification.  As  most 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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DC  police  unions  slug  it  out 
as  contract  battie  continues 

The  battie  for  the  hearts  and  minds  — 
and  pocketbooka  — of  Washington, 
D.C.’s,  police  force  continues  unabated, 
as  officers  are  reported  to  be  "angered” 
and  confused”  by  the  failure  of  the  city 
to  give  them  a pay  raise  they  thought 
the>  had  already  won. 

Compounding  the  confusion  is  a new 
contract  said  to  have  been  accepted  by 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Police 
Officers  and  approved  by  Mayor  Marion 
Barry.  City  Councilman  Arrington  Dix- 
on called  the  new  contract,  which  would 
give  police  officers  a 20  to  22  percent  in- 
crease over  the  next  three  years,  an  "il- 
legal" document  that  the  council  will 
refuse  to  recognize  as  a binding  agree- 
ment. 

City  labor  laws  allow  the  mayor  to 
negotiate  contracts  with  municipal 
unions,  but  requires  council  approval  for 
any  measures  the  mayor  agrees  to.  If  the 
council  fails  to  act  within  60  days,  the 
contracts  are  automatically  approved. 

Dixon  said  an  earlier  contract  ap- 
proved by  both  Barry  and  the  IBPO  last 
summer,  which  called  for  a $600  bonus  to 
be  paid  to  the  city's  3,500  officers,  was 
never  vetoed  by  the  council,  and  should 
technically  be  the  standing  contract  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  police  union. 

IBPO  officials  said  that  since  officers 
m their  union  had  objected  to  the  fact 
that  the  earlier  contract  had  no  salary  in- 
crease. they  decided  to  reopen  contract 
negotiations  on  the  issue,  resulting  in  the 
bonus  provision  being  scrapped  in  favor 
of  general  salary  increases.  The  bonus 
denial  also  apparently  angered  many 
D.C.  ppUce. 

Adding  to  the  general  sense  of  uncer- 
tainity  for  officers  and  city  officials  is  a 
lawsuit  that  the  rival  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  union  has  brought,  claiming  that 
the  1 PBO  no  longer  has  enough  members 
to  be  considered  the  rightful  bargaining 
agent  for  the  D.C.  officers.  FOP  officials 
dispute  the  legality  of  the  earlier  contract 
between  the  IPBO  and  the  city,  which 
was  signed  a day  before  the  deadline  that 
would  have  prohibited  an  FOP  challenge 
to  the  IPBO  for  another  three  years. 
(LRN.  August  10.  1981). 

The  issue  is  affecting  both  city  gover- 
ntmce  and  officer  morale.  "It's  a real 
problem,"  Deputy  Police  Chief  Isaac 
Fulwood.  a field  commander  and  former 
budget  official,  told  the  Washington 
Post.  "Obviously,  the  pay  issue  has  a 
detrimental  effect  on  morale.” 

One  police  officer,  who  said  he  is  not  a 
member  of  either  rival  union,  told  the 
paper,  '‘We're  just  wondering  when  is 
this  thing  (contract)  going  into  effect?  Is 
this  thing  going  into  effect?" 

Irked  by  crime,  Miami  Beach 
puts  streets  on  candid  camera 

spurred  by  a ranking  in  an  annual  FBI 
statistical  report  that  said  it  had  more 
crimes  per  capita  than  any  other 
American  city.  Miami  Beach.  Florida,  is 
installing  television  cameras  to  monitor 
its  streets. 

Workers  are  mounting  112  camera 
boxes  on  25-foot  traffic  poles  along  a 
three-mile  stretch  in  the  area,  according 
to  a recent  report  by  the  Associated 
Press.  Some  of  the  hooded  boxes  will 
carry  portable  television  cameras,  but 
others,  according  to  the  wire  service,  will 
actuaUy  be  fake  boxes  with  no  cameras  in 
them. 

Miami  Beach  police  Major  Fred 
Woolridge  told  AP  the  system's  mix  of 
cameras  end  mock-ups  is  designed  to 


prey  "on  the  paranoia  of  the  criminal." 
The  police  official  added.  "He's  not  really 
sure  where  he  stands,  whether  he's  being 
watched  or  not." 

The  command  post  for  the  system, 
which  is  expected  to  include  television 
monitors  and  direct  phone  links  to  police 
dispatchers,  will  be  located  in  a 
neighborhood  housing  project  and  will  be 
staffed  by  both  police  and  citizen 
volunteers. 

A Miami  News  street-survey  of  the 
area  to  be  covered  showed  residents  to  be 
happy  about  the  new  system  being  in- 
stalled their  neighborhood.  Erma 
Shoneberg,  72,  told  the  paper.  "They  can 
watch  me  all  they  want.  What  I want 
them  to  see  is  the  kook  stealing  my 
pocketbook." 

The  project,  supported  by  $230,000  in 
Federal  funds,  was  scheduled  to  begin 
last  summer,  but  was  delayed  when  City 
Attorney  John  Ritter  expressed  fears 
that  it  might  invade  citizen  privacy.  But 
Police  Major  Woolridge  said  that  "people 
are  demanding  that  they  (the  monitors) 
be  turned  on  now.  When  we  were  laying 
out  locations,  merchants  came  and  said. 
'Please  put  a camera  in  front  of  my 
store.'  ” 

US  criminal  code  reform  bill 
clears  new  legislative  hurdle 

Nowhere  was  the  aphorism  that 
politics  sometimes  makes  for  strange 
bedfellows"  more  in  evidence  in 
Washington  recently  than  with  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  passage 
of  the  long-awaited  criminal  code  reform 
bill. 

The  425-page  bill  has  made  political 
allies  out  of  committee  chairman  Strom 
Thurmond,  considered  one  of  the 
Senate's  staunchest  conservatives,  and 
Edward  Kennedy,  considered  to  be  an 
equally  staunch  liberal  It  has  also  found 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
the  Moral  Majority  both  lining  up  in  op- 
position to  the  bill,  albeit  for  different 
reasons.  Its  opposition  to  the  bill  has  led 
the  Moral  Majority  to  vent  its  wrath  on 
sponsor  Sen.  Thurmond,  while  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy's sponsorship  has  led  the  ACLU  to 
shower  its  ire  on  him. 

The  criminal  code  reform  bill  is  de- 
signed to  bring  order  into  the  often  con- 
fusing chaos  of  Federal  criminal  laws 
that  have  spawned  over  the  years. 

Among  the  bill's  more  important 
changes  are  provisions  that  would  vir- 
tually eliminate  parole,  provide  for 
preventive  detention  before  trial  and 
establish  uniform  sentencing  guidelines. 

The  bill  is  also  notable  for  what  it 
doesn't  include,  such  as  provisions  on  the 
death  penalty,  gun  control  and  efforts  to 
allow  the  use  of  illegally  seized  evidence. 

Sen.  Thurmond  has  said  that  many 
provisions  were  left  out  of  the  toUl 
package  for  fear  that  they  would  trigger 
opposition  filibusters  that  would  effec- 
tively kill  any  chance  for  the  legislation's 
passage. 

The  Moral  Majority,  in  attacking  the 

final  version  from  the  Senate  committee. 

contended  that  the  proposed  legislation 
is  too  soft  on  street  crime  and  too  hard  on 
corporations  accused  of  crimes.  The 
ACLU,  meanwhile,  said  that  its  opposi- 
tion was  based  on.  among  other  things, 
the  preventive  detention  statute,  which 
would,  in  the  words  of  the  organization's 
Washington  branch  chief,  "violate  the 
presumption  of  innocence.  " as  well  as  op- 
position to  the  bill's  sentencing  provi- 
sions. 

Before  the  measure  passed  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  two  conservative 
Republican  members.  Sen.  Jeremiah 


Denton  and  Sen.  John  East,  withdrew  as 
sponsors  because  the  committee  refused 
to  go  along  with  several  proposed  amend- 
ments, including  one  dealing  with  the 
death  penalty. 

Congressional  observers  see  the 
measure  having  an  easier  time  when  it 
comes  before  the  full  Senate,  but  many 
expect  the  bill  to  be  in  for  a tougher  fight 
when  it  reaches  the  House. 


Murphy  tells  Congress:  more 
minority  cops  are  needed 

Police  Foundation  president  Patrick 
Murphy  told  a House  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice  recently  that  local 
police  departments  seeking  to  quell 
crime  in  minority  communities  need 
better-educated  officers  and  more 
members  of  minority  groups  in  their 
ranks. 

■Jf  a community  has  a history  of  racial 
violence."  Murphy  told  the  legi.slators. 
"then  a police  chief  must  be  especially  on 
guard  against  new  flareups  and  should 
esUblish  a special  monitoring  and  plan- 
ning unit." 

Murphy  told  the  House  subcommittee 
that  incidents  of  criminal  attacks  on 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities  date  as  far 
back  as  the  activities  of  the  Know- 
Nothings  in  the  mid-19th  century. 

'Criminal  violence  against  minority 
group  citizens  is  usually  the  work  of 
young,  poorly  educated  people."  he  said. 
"The  best  deterrent  is  quick  apprehen- 
sion and  quick  prosecution  of  the  people 
involved  in  the  violence. 

Lmal  police  are  also  responsible  for 
putting  incidents  in  context  for  the  com- 
munity. the  foundation  chief  said.  Police 
need.  Murphy  observed,  to  "make  dear 
to  the  community  that  the  department  s 
officers  are  putting  special  emphasis  on 
patrols  and  other  strategies  designed  to 
deter  immediately  any  further  occur- 
rences." 

Murphy  said  the  key  to  gaining  con- 
fidence for  local  police  departments 
stems,  in  part,  from  the  composition  of 
the  department  lUtlOf,  "A  depart- 


ment that  attempts  to  recruit  and  select 
blacks  and  other  minorities  for  its  ranks 
gains  the  trust  of  minority  members  in 
the  community  and  is  a better  police 
department  for  its  efforts." 

NJ  congressman  rides  to  the 
rescue  as  ATF  slips  further 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  may  be  down,  but  they  are  not 
quite  out  yet.  in  spite  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's  plans  to  eliminate  the 
bureau  and  transfer  agents  to  Customs 
and  the  Secret  Service. 

United  Press  International  has 
reported  that  Secret  Service  director  H. 
Stuart  Knight  is  leaving  his  post  on 
December  1 to  conduct  a three-month 
study  on  how  to  improve  the  border 
patrol  and  then  retire,  plans  the  wire  ser- 
vice says  come  on  the  heel  of  the  Service 
absorbing  " 1 ,200  agents  of  (ATF)  which 
is  now  being  dismantled."  Still.  New 
Jersey  Congressman  Bill  Hughes  has 
said,  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
plans  to  hold  hearings  on  the  agency's 
dismantling. 

Hughes  said  that  while  he  is  inclined  to 
support  the  recommendation  of  the  At- 
torney General  s violent  crime  task  force 
that  the  agency's  functions  be  transfer- 
red to  the  J ustice  Department,  he  voiced 
"serious  concern"  about  the  vague 
future  of  the  3,400  employees  at  ATF. 

"What  many  do  not  realize.”  Hughes 
said,  is  that  ATF  is  the  lead  agency  in 
the  investigation  of  arson  and  bombings, 
which  are  among  our  most  serious  and 
difficult  to  solve  crime  problems.” 

He  said  statistics  show  that  ATF  in- 
vestigated 3.000  criminal  bombings  last 
year  and  its  arson  task  force  had  scored  a 
reported  69  percent  solution  rate,  a 
percentage  he  termed  "phenomenal  ' 
Hughes  said  the  hearings  are  the  result 
of  numerous  calls  he  had  received  from 
ATF  field  agents  who  are  reportedly 
demoralized  by  the  dwindling  resources 
that  are  forcing  curtailment  of  investiga- 
tions into  expJosive.s,  firearms  and  other 
'criminal  activities. 
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Guns’  link  to  violence  is  subject 
of  new  studies,  old  controversy 


Debate  continues  to  rage  within  both 
the  academic  community  and  Federal 
policy-making  ranks  over  the  exact  links, 
if  any,  between  the  availability  of  guns  in 
this  country  and  the  incidence  of  violent 
crime. 

Two  reports,  one  the  result  of  a 
Federally-funded  survey,  have  triggered 
a new  flareup  in  a controversy  which  has 
never  really  gone  away,  with  both  sides 
questioning  each  other's  professional 
standards  and  political  intent. 

The  Federally-backed  study. 
"Weapons  and  Violent  Crime,"  con- 
ducted by  Professors  James  D.  Wright 
and  Peter  E.  Rossi  of  the  Social  and 
Demographic  Institute  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  said.  "There  is  little 
evidence  to  show  that  gun  ownership 
among  the  population  as  a whole  is,  per 
se,  an  important  cause  of  criminal 
violence."  The  report  went  on  to  caution, 
however,  that  truly  decisive  evidence 
"does  not  exist"  at  the  present  time. 

Meanwhile,  Professor  Philip  Cook  of 
Duke  University,  writing  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
says  such  evidence  does  exist. 

His  article.  "The  Effect  of  Gun 
Availability  on  Violent  Crime  Patterns." 
stated.  “The  basic  factual  issue  in  this 
debate  concerns  the  effect  of  gun 
availablility  on  the  distribution, 
seriousness,  and/or  number  of  violent 
crimes.  Some  evidence  is  available  on 
each  of  these  dimensions  on  the  violent 
crime  problem." 

Some  vetem  observers  of  the  gun- 
control  debate  see  this  latest  conflict  as 
more  an  issue  between  academicians  as 
to  what  constitutes  acceptable  evidence. 

"I  think  it  is  a question  of  ‘proof,’  ” 
said  Nelson  “Pete"  Shields,  chairman  of 
Handgun  Control  Inc.  “I  think  Rossi  and 
Wright  are  saying  that  there  are  no 
studies  that  conclusively  show  that  X 
follows  Y.”  Shields  said.  “While  Cook 
(and  others)  have  shown  that  there  is 
very  persuasive  evidence  that  X follows 
Y." 

The  University  of  Massachusetts 

Fuming  over  pot  smokers: 


researchers  said  they  found  flaws  in 
much  of  the  existing  research  and  said 
such  flaws  limit  the  reliability  of 
previously  reported  findings."  Shields 
said  this  conclusion  is  analogous  to 
health  officials  saying  that  because  no 
correlation  between  the  amount  of 
cholesterol  an  individual  ingests  and  the 
incidence  of  heart  attacks  has  been 
definitively  proven,  no  warnings  should 
be  given  about  cholesterol  and  heart 
disease. 

Rossi  and  Wright  also  said  in  their 
study,  which  was  funded  through  a 
$287,203  grant  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice,  that  there  is  no  per- 
suasive evidence  that  people  are  buying 
guns  out  of  fear  of  violent  crime  or  that 
handguns  are  only  being  purchased  for 
purposes  of  self-defense. 

"They  ought  to  go  to  a handgun  target 
range,"  Shields  said  in  rebuttal,  “and 
look  what  the  targets  look  like.  They're 
usually  the  silhouettes  of  people.  Are 
these  people  engaging  in  ‘sport’  or  are 
they  engaging  in  practicing  defending 
themselves?" 

The  Massachusetts  researchers  also 
found  that  the  proportion  of  American 
families  claiming  to  own  guns  has  re- 
mained constant  at  about  50  percent,  ac- 
cording to  various  surveys  taken  since 
1959.  The  typical  gun  owner,  according 
toa  profile  drawn  by  the  survey,  is  "male, 
rural,  Southern,  Protestant,  affluent  and 
middle-class." 

Between  1960  and  1978,  according  to 
the  Rossi/Wright  study,  the  homicide 
rate  in  the  U.S.  increased  from  about  5 to 
9 homicides  per  100,000  population.  The 
two  professors  conducted  a national 
survey  of  609  law  enforcement  agencies 
for  their  study,  of  which  70  percent  were 
reported  to  have  responded. 

In  addition,  an  analysis  of  court 
records  on  a sample  of  5,000  felony  cases 
processed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Superior 
Court  was  undertaken,  and  the  research- 
ers found  that  gun  offenders  were  less 
likely  to  plead  guilty  than  offenders  us- 
ing no  weapons.  Further,  they  observed. 

Continued  on  Page  11 


LA  violent  crime  rate  slows  as 
citizen  groups  pitch  in  to  help 


Last  year,  Los  Angeles  ran  well  ahead 
of  the  national  trend  in  reported  violent 
crimes,  to  the  point  that  officials  pte- 
dieted  there  would  be  2,000  murders  In 
the  city  of  2.9  million  for  1981.  Many 
agreed  that  something  had  to  be  done. 

What  happened  in  the  meantime,  how- 


Still,  the  most  recent  tally  of  murders 
in  the  city  through  October  21  showed 
just  748  homicides,  nearly  seven  percent 
fewer  than  the  year  before.  Police  report 
that  Clime  has  increased  by  2.3  percent 
overall,  a modest  increase  nowhere  near 
the  surge  that  had  been  expected. 


t A ■ ••  ^ „ H*w  Yorti  Times  Photo 

Los  Angeles  resident  Enn  Russell  peers  from  a window  in  her  home  that  is  marked 
to  let  potential  burglars  know  that  the  eyes  of  the  community  are  on  them. 


ever  is  that  the  Gty  Council  decreased 
the  police  department’s  budget  by  ap- 
proximately $3  million,  forcing  the 
LAPD  to  credit  officers  with  compensa- 
tory time  instead  of  awarding  overtime 
pay. 


Alaska’s  liberal  pot  laws  under  attack 


In  the  state  of  Alaska,  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  home  of  America's  “last 
frontier."  where  a premium  is  placed  on 
the  rights  of  individuals,  there  is  a grow- 
ing debate  among  its  citizens  about  the 
right  its  citizens  have  to  grow  and  use 
marijuana. 

Concerned  about  the  growing  populari- 
ty of  drug  use  in  the  state,  where  can- 
nabis can  be  grown  and  smoked  freely. 
Gov.  Jay  Hammond  has  proposed 
legislation  that  would  make  possession 
of  more  than  a pound  of  the  drug  a felony. 

But  some  growers  testifying  at  recent 
hearings  held  by  the  Alaska  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  have  said  that  the 
proposed  new  drug  laws  would  restrict 
their  legal  right  to  possess  sufficient  pot 
for  their  own  use. 

Also  being  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee is  a proposal  that  would  make  posses- 
sion of  any  drugs  on  school  grounds  a 
felony,  with  possible  penalties  of  up  to  . 
five  years  in  jail  for  convicted  adults. 

Not  all  legislators  are  in  agreement 
with  that  proposal  either.  According  to 
the  Anchorage  Times,  Rep.  Oral 
Freeman  of  Ketchikan  said  he  had  "trou- 
ble" with  the  possibility  of  an  "18-year- 


old  child"  facing  prison  for  possession  of 
a single  marijuana  cigarette  on  school 
grounds. 

"As  far  as  I am  concerned,"  he  was 
quoted  as  3aying."education  even  at  the 
very  youngest  age  is  the  key.  But  that 
doesn't  excite  people  as  much  as  throw- 
ing people  in  the  bucket." 

Also  speaking  in  opposition  to  the 
governor's  proposed  legislation  was  Don 
Shelp.  who  described  himself  for 
legislators  as  a "listening  post”  for 
Alaskan  marijuana  users. 

He  told  committee  members  that  the 
volume  required  for  productive  pot 
harvesting  meant  keeping  on  hand  more 
than  the  proposed  limit  of  one  pound  of 
pot. 

When  asked  by  the  committee  how 
much  pot  could  be  said  to  be  needed  for 
personal  pot  use.  Shelp  replied.  "I  can’t 
say  how  much  beer  a person  'needs'  any 
more  than  1 can  say  how  much  pot  a per- 
son ‘needs'  for  his  own  use.” 

He  said  a moderate  to  heavy  pot  user 
would  smoke  from  200  to  300  marijuana 
cigarettes  each  month.  One  ounce  of  pot 
would  yield  approximately  30  cigarettes. 
Shelp  testified. 


He  said  that  some  parents  encouraged 
their  children  to  grow  their  own  pot 
plants  to  guard  against  marijuana  that 
was  contaminated  with  chemical  ad- 
ditives or  more  dangerous  drugs. 

"Some  people  just  grow  it  because  they 
like  the  looks  of  the  plant."  Shelp  was 
quoted  as  saying.  “Old  people,  young 
people  — they  all  grow  it  out  here.” 

Shelp  was  arrested  in  1977  in  one  of  the 
more  publicized  police  raids  and  was  later 
freed  when  the  courts  held  that  personal 
possession  of  the  drug  in  a greenhouse 
was  not  illegal.  He  has  founded  an 
organization  called  Cannabis  Users 
United  Defense  Fund  through  which  he 
is  fighting  proposed  curbs  on  use  of  the 
substance  in  the  state. 

Among  those  who  testified  in  favor  of 
the  stiffer  penalties,  Jennie  Shragge  of 
the  Concerned  Parents  of  Wasilla  High 
School  said  that  making  pot  more  dif- 
ficult to  grow  would  not  be  the  total 
answer  to  drug  abuse  but  would  be  a step 
in  the  right  direction.  She  contended  that 
legislation  which  could  put  an  16-year- 
old  in  jail  for  marijuana  possession  on 
school  grounds  is  valid,  since  they  are 
legally  adults  and  responsible  for  their 
actions. 


What  brought  on  the  turnaround? 

Police  Chief  Daryl  F.  Gates  credits  the 
creation  of  special  police  squads  with 
helping  to  stem  some  of  the  violence 
among  gangs.  But  according  to  a recent 
report  in  the  New  York  Times,  the  lower- 
than-expected  increase  in  criminal  activ- 
ity may  be  due  in  part  to  something 
the  police  were  initially  wary  of;  citizen 
patrols. 

"In  the  past  year,”  the  Times  repor- 
ted. “growing  numbers  of  residents  have 
organized  to  patrol  their  blocks  or  track 
suspicious  movements  for  the  police.  A 
handful  of  such  groups  patrol  in  cars 
equipped  with  spotlights  and  citizens 
band  radios;  others  cover  their  blocks  on 
foot  looking  for  ‘suspicious’  vehicles  and 
people.  The  majority  simply  instruct  re- 
sidents to  watch  from  their  windows  and 
report  any  troubling  actions  to  the  po- 
lice.” 

The  LAPD,  now  operating  with  ap- 
proximately 6,800  officers,  300  fewer 
than  their  authorized  strength,  initially 
cast  a wary  eye  on  such  groups,  citing 
familiar  concern  about  injuries  to  citizens 
and  liability. 

That  attitude  is  now  seen  to  be 
changing,  however,  albeit  gradually,  es- 
pecially with  the  first  crime  decrease  in 
four  years  reported  on  Los  Angeles’  af- 
fluent West  Side.  Some  police  recognize 
the  citizens’  rights  to  step  In  to  fill  a gap 
the  police  can’t  hope  to  deal  with  in  a 
time  of  dimlnshing  resources. 

“People  realize  that  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  is  a failure,”  Deputy  Police 
Chief  Daniel  Sullivan  told  the  Times,  In 
announcing  the  decreases  in  reported 
crime  on  the  West  Side. 

And,  although  police  as  a whole  are  re- 
luctant to  give  dtizen  groups  credit  for 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Briton  views  America’s  justice  scene 


Pomerleau  not  quite  gone  in  Baltimore 


(jetting  an  eagle*eye  view  of  law  en- 
forcement. American-gtyle,  is  British 
detective  Chief  Inspector  Mervyn 
Bowden,  who  has  just  completed  the  first 
letr  of  an  eight-week  trip  through  the 
fates  as  a visiting  lecturer  and  scholar  at 
the  University  of  Louisville's  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute. 

Bowden,  who  hails  from  the  South 
Wales  Constabulary,  was  the  winner  of 
the  Winston  Churchill  Memorial  Trust 
Travelling  Fellowship.  The  annual 
.iward,  given  in  several  fields  including 
I -slice  administration,  permits  the  reci* 
jjiciits  to  travel  worldwide. 

Bowden,  who  specializes  in  implement- 
ing crime  prevention  programs,  will  be 
visiting  Miami  and  Washington,  D.C.,  as 


well  as  several  other  American  cities  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  the  U.S. 


When  Baltimore  Police  Commissioner 
Donald  Pomerleau  resigned  two  months 
ago  and  announced  he  would  be  spending 
his  retirement  years  doing  private  securi- 
ty consultingand  relaxing  on  his  Virginia 
farm,  many  residents  thought  that  was 
the  end  of  the  public  career  of  the  man 
who  had  been  their  chief  for  15  years. 

Not  quite.  It  seems  that  Pomerleau  is 
the  proposed  head  of  a quasipublic  cor- 
poration set  up  to  provide  guards  at 
Baltimore  city  buildings  at  a price  that, 
according  to  the  Washington  Post,  is  25 
percent  higher  than  that  charged  by  cur- 
rent private  security  forces.. 

The  proposal,  which  would  earn 
Pomerleau  $25,000  for  96  days  of  con- 
sulting work  as  the  corporation's  chief 
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executive  officer,  still  must  be  approved 
by  the  city’s  Board  of  Estimates. 

Some  city  council  members  are  none 
too  pleased  about  the  proposal.  "I 
couldn't  be  more  surprised  about 
Pomerleau.”  Council  member  Mary  Pat 
Clarke  told  the  Post.  ‘‘It  is  shocking  to 
learn  that  long  before  he  retired  he  sat 
down  with  the  powers  that  be  and  worked 
out  this  arrangement.” 

For  his  part.  Donald  Pomerleau  says 
the  idea  of  the  new  security  force  was  not 
his  suggestion,  and  notes  thatat  the  time 
of  his  retirement  from  the 
commissioner’s  post  he  said  he  would  go 
into  private  security  work.  He  said  any 
such  position  with  the  city  would  be 
through  his  own  firm,  D.D.  Pomerleau 
and  Associates  Management  and  Securi- 
ty Consultants. 

Woods  wins  again 

Danbury,  Connecticut,  police  officer 
Andrew  Jay  Woods  Jr.  has  been  named 
this  year's  Policeman  of  the  Year  by  the 
Western  Connecticut  chapter  of  the  In- 
ternational Management  Council. 

Woods,  who  received  a savings  bond 
from  the  group,  was  given  the  reward  in 
recognition  of  his  efforts  in  stopping  an 
armed  robbery  at  a restaurant  while  off- 
duty  on  May  25, 1981. 

This  isn't  Woods'  first  sign  of  recogni- 
tion for  his  effort,  either.  He  has  been 
awarded  the  Danbury  Medal  of  Valor  by 
Mayor  James  Dyer  and  has  received 
the  Silver  Star  for  Bravery  from  the 
American  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Association. 

Moving  out  and  up 

The  new  police  chief  of  Evanston,  Il- 
linois. is  Howard  Rogers,  52,  a 30-year 
veteran  of  the  Cincinnati  police  force. 
Rogers,  who  will  assume  the 
$42,000-'a-year  post  on  January  4,  suc- 
ceeds William  McHugh,  who  retired  on 
September  30  to  become  operating  direc- 
tor of  a security  personnel  training  firm. 
Three  captains  have  been  alternating  as 
police  chief  since  McHugh's  retirement, 
according  to  a story  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

City  Manager  Edward  Martin  said 
that  ihe  new  chief’s  tasks  will  include 
reviewing  a management  study  of  the 
police  department  released  last  August 
that  criticized  the  force's  deployment  of 
personnel  and  what  it  called  inadequate 
record  keeping  and  equipment. 

Rogers,  who  rose  through  the  ranks 
from  patrolman  to  command  positions  in 
the  Cincinnati  force,  told  the  Tribune.  ‘1 
played  all  the  positions  within  our 
department  except  chief.  The  chief  is  the 
same  age  as  I am.  so  I saw  my  chance  to 
realize  a career  ambition  in  Evanston.” 

An  august  honor 

He  has  been  a professor  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Alba  > . dean 
at  the  same  school  and  president  of  the 
University  since  1977  and  now  Vincent 
O’Leary  is  the  recipient  of  the  American 
Society  of  Criminology's  prestigious 
August  VoUmer  award. 

The  award  was  given  to  O'Leary  for 
outstanding  research  and  a lifetime  of 
achievement  in  the  field.  O’Leary,  known 
for  his  extensive  work  in  the  nation’s 
parole  systems,  was  an  adviser  on  the 
parole  issue  to  national  crime  commis- 
sions established  by  Presidents  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon. 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Although  the 

Supreme  Court  has 
been  in  session  for 
more  than  two 
months  and  has  had 
two  oral  argument 
sessions.  the 

Justices  have  not  as 
yet  issued  a full- 
text.  signed  plenary 
decision  in  the  criminal  justice  area. 

Instead,  individual  Justices  have 
chosen  to  spend  their  time  writing 
dissents  to  what  has  become  a steady 
stream  of  denials  of  petitions  for  writs  of 
certiorarti,  even  though  these  dissents 
have  no  precedential  value. 

Following  are  two  significant  recent 
dissents  as  well  as  other  items  appearing 
on  the  Court's  docket. 

Electronic  Tracking  Devices 
Continuing  in  his  evolving  habit  of 
generating  dissents  to  denials  of  peti- 
tions for  writs  of  certiorari.  Justice 
White,  this  time  writing  for  himself  and 
Justices  Brennan  and  Powell,  urged  that 
the  Court  should  not  pass  up  the  oppor- 
tunity at  this  time  to  articulate  a nation- 
wide rule  for  the  use  of  electronic  track- 
ing devices,  commonly  referred  to  as 
"beepers.” 

The  Supreme  Court  had  been 
presented  with  the  question  of  whether 
the  Fourth  Amendment  requires  police 
officials  to  obtain  a warrant  prior  to  plac- 
ing a beeper  on  a suspect's  vehicle. 

The  present  case  had  its  origin  in  ac- 
tions of  agents  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration.  Without  obtaining  a 
warrant,  the  DEA  agents  installed  a 
beeper  on  the  exterior  of  the  defendant's 
rented  van. 

Shortly  after  the  initiation  of  the 
criminal  proceedings,  the  defendant 
made  a motion  to  suppress  the  evidence 


obtained  as  the  result  of  the  warrantless 
beeper.  The  Federal  trial  court  granted 
the  motion. 

An  appeal  of  the  trial  court's  decision 
was  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit.  That  Court,  without 
reaching  the  question  of  whether  the  in- 
stallation of  the  beeper  was  a search  or 
seizure  under  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
and  with  all  the  Justices  participating, 
ruled  16-to-8  that  the  installation  of  the 
beeper  was  permissible.  The  divided  ap- 
pellate court  ruled  that  a reasonable 
suspicion  of  criminal  activity  is  adequate 
to  support  a warrantless  installation  of  a 
beeper.  In  reaching  that  holding,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  reasoned  that  police  re- 
quire only  a reasonable  suspicion  to  in- 
stall a beeper  because  of  the  limited  ex- 
pectation of  privacy  in  an  automobile  and 
because  the  intrusion  to  install  the 
beeper  was  minimal.  The  appellate  court 
also  cited  the  fact  that  there-is  an  impor- 
tant government  interest  in  eliminating 
illegal  drug  manufacture. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  dissenting 
Justices  was  the  fact  that  this  case  clear- 
ly points  out  that  no  nationwide  standard 
for  the  use  of  beepers  is  evolving  in  the 
Federal  courts.  In  fact,  two  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals have  come  out  with  decisions 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 

In  United  States  v.  Moore.  562  F.2d 
106  (19771,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
First  Circuit  held  that  no  warrant  was  re- 
quired for  the  attachment  or  monitoring 
of  the  beepers,  but  that  probable  cause 
must  exist  to  justify  the  intrusion. 
Standing  in  contrast  is  the  decision  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit 
in  United  States  v.  Bailey.  628  F.2d  938 
(1980),  which  held  that  probable  cause 
and  a warrant  were  necessary  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a beeper. 

The  dissenting  Justices  further 
pointed  out  that  the  present  case  sets 


Crackdown  demanded  as  Iowa 
drunks  drive  away  scot-free 


It  has  been  estimated  that  this  year, 
approximately  12,000  people  In  the  state 
of  Iowa  will  be  arrested  for  driving  while 
intoxicated.  Most  will  plead  guilty,  but 
few  will  lose  their  license  to  drive  and 
even  fewer  will  spend  any  time  in  jail. 

The  chances  for  a strict  interpretation 
of  the  state’s  drunk  driving  laws  depend 
in  part  on  where  in  the  state  the  driver 
is  arrested.  A committee  appointed  by 
the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  last  year  found 
a “significant  disparity”  In  the  way 
drunken  drivers  are  treated  throughout 
the  state. 

And,  according  to  a recent  report  in 
the  Des  Moines  Register,  both  prosecu- 
tors and  defense  attorneys  readily  admit 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  convict  someone  of 
a drunk  driving  charge  in  Iowa. 

This  happens,  some  lawyers  say,  be- 
cause many  who  sit  on  juries  often  drink 
and  drive  themselves.  Couqty  Attorney 
Rich  Tompkins  of  Cerro  Gordo  County 
told  the  Register,  “Most  of  the  jurors  feel 
that,  'But  for  the  grace  of  God,  that 
could  be  me.”’ 

In  Iowa  the  law  says  that  a person 
convicted  of  driving  while  intoxicated  for 
the  first  time  is  supposed  to  spend  two 
days  in  jail.  But,  the  Register  reports, 
“some  judges  are  simply  ruling  that  the 
jail  term  may  be  suspended.” 

Depending  on  where  the  individual  is 
arrested  In  the  state,  the  conviction  may 


not  even  wind  up  on  the  driving  record. 
Under  the  state’s  deferred  judgment  pro- 
visions, a conviction  isn’t  entered  on  the 
record  if  the  driver  enters  a rehabilition 
program  and  avoids  a repeat  of  the  of- 
fense for  a certain  period  of  time. 

Some  counties  have  deferred  prosecu- 
tion programs  where  drunk  drivers  can 
even  skip  court  proceedings  if  they  agree 
to  provisions  similar  to  the  deferred  judg- 
ment statutes. 

Many  prosecuting  attorneys  agree  that 
the  best  way  to  stop  drunk  drivers  is  to 
take  their  licenses  away.  But  the  state  law 
that  called  for  a 30-  to  90-day  license  li- 
cense suspension  for  drivers  granted  de- 
ferred judgments  was  ruled  unconstitu- 
tional earlier  this  year  by  a Washington 
County  District  Judge  who  said  the  sta- 
tute unfairly  punished  drivers  who  hadn't 
been  found  guilty. 

The  Iowa  County  Attorneys  Associa-. 
tion  favors  a proposal  that  would  suspend 
licenses  without  jury  trials  If  the  driver’s 
blood  contained  a certain  percentage  of 
alcohol.  In  that  case,  under  the  proposal, 
the  prosecutor  would  bc  allowed  to  file 
an  administrative  petition  with  a magis- 
trate and  the  license  could  be  suspended 
or  revoked  for  90  to  120  days. 

Some  officials  admit,  however,  that 
even  that  proposal  wouldn't  solve  the 
problem  since  it  is  common  for  people  to 
Continued  on  Page  13 


. . .The  Justices  have  chosen  to  spend 
their  time  writing  dissents  to  a stream  of 
deniais  of  petitions  for  certiorari. . . ’ 


forth  "the  very  set  of  facts  necessary  to 
decide  whether  warrantless  installation 
of  such  devices  is  permissible  and.  if  so, 
whether  reasonable  suspicion  is  ade- 
quate justification.”  The  present  case, 
the  Justices  noted,  was  one  where  the 
DEA  agents  lacked  even  probable  cause 
to  support  the  warrantless  installation. 

In  closing  the  dissent.  Justice  White 
stressed  the  lost  opportunity  for  the 
Court  to  set  nationwide  policy,  noting 
that  the  failure  "to  exercise  our  jurisdic- 
tion at  this  time  will  not  resolve  this 
recurring  issue."  (Michael  v.  United 
States,  No.  81-112,  petition  for  certiorari 
denied  on  October  19, 1981.) 

Capital  Punishment 

In  yet  another  dissent  to  the  denial  of  a 
petition  for  certiorari.  Justice  Marshall 
reemphasized  his  belief  "that  a decision 
to  impose  the  death  penalty  is  always 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  forbidden 
by  the  Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments." He  argued  that  in  the  present 
case  the  trial  judge  had  acted  "arbitrarily 
and  capriciously"  by  ignoring  the  jury's 
recommendation  that  the  defendant  be 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 

Tliis  case  was  set  against  the  backdrop 


of  the  Florida  capital  punishment 
statute.  Fla.  Stat,  §921.141  (Supp. 
1976-1977)  which  was  approved  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Proffitt  v. 
Florida,  428  U.S.  242  (1976).  The  Florida 
statute  establishes  a three-level  review 
system  which  provides  that  after  adefen- 
dant  is  found  guilty  of  a capital  offense  a 
separate  evidentiary  hearing  is  held 
before  the  judge  and  jury  to  determine 
the  sentence.  At  the  end  of  the  hearing, 
the  jury  considers  whether  "sufficient 
mitigating  circumstances  exist  which 
outweigh  the  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances” to  determine  whether  the 
defendant  should  be  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment or  death.  The  jury  then 
makes  an  advisory  recommendation  to 
the  trial  judge  who  independently 
reviews  the  factors  and  actually  imposes 
the  sentence. 

In  line  with  this  statutory  system,  the 
defendant  in  the  present  case  was  found 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  a 67-year-old 
woman.  A separate  sentence  hearing  was 
held  and  the  jury  recommended  life  im- 
prisonment. The  trial  judge,  however,  im- 
posed a sentence  of  death  based  upon  his 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Women  in  blue: 


Sex  bias  still  a barrier  in  police  departments 


Women,  the  oppressed  majority,  are  a 
new  force  erupting  in  the  previously 
male-dominated  job  market  This 
emergence  of  a sea  of  new  faces,  new 
ideas  and  new  creative  genius  into  fields 
which  were  solely  represented  by  men 


THE  CJ  MONITOR 

By  SLOAN  T.  LETMAN 
and  HERBERT  SCOTT  Jr. 

brings  a new  group  of  power  to  be  heard 
and  respected  by  society. 

This  'birth'  of  the  female  has  been  long 
in  coming  as  a result  of  stereotypic  at- 
titudes on  the  part  of  both  sexes  concern- 
ing each  other's  capabilities.  Male  and 
female  roles  have  been  shaped  and 
modified  by  history,  society  and  the  in- 
dividual But  society,  as  well  as  the  male 
fellow-employee,  supervisor  or  subor- 
dinate, roust  face  this  issue  with  an  open 
mind.  Women  are  taking  an  active  role  in 
job  markets  that  have  had  nothing 
but  a male  aura  surrounding  them  for 
years.  One  specific  job  in  which  we  are 
seeing  more  and  more  women  is  that  of 
the  police  officer. 

Historically  and  traditionally,  law  en- 
forcement has  been  viewed  as  a crime- 
suppressive  task  performed  by  men.  Not 
until  the  19th  century  was  the  practical 
view  of  prevention  and  reform  recog- 
nized. Women  did  not  appear  on  the 
scene  in  any  area  of  criminal  justice  until 
the  late  1800's.  In  1846,  the  first  prison 
matrons  were  hired  in  New  York  City  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Female  Society.  In  1888,  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  passed  laws  which  made  it 
mandatory  for  cities  with  a population 
over  20,000  to  hire  police  matrons  to  be 
responsible  for  female  prisoners.  Thus, 
during  the  1890's  Chicago,  New  York, 
Jersey  City  and  Boston  recruited  women 
as  police  matrons  to  supervise  women 
prisoners. 

The  law  was  not  the  only  stimulus  for 
the  employment  of  women,  however. 
Female  prisoners  were  often  being 
assaulted  by  male  officers  so  the  employ- 
ment of  women  guards  reduced  the 
possibility  of  this  situation  occurring.  In 
1905,  Lola  Baldwin  became  'operative'  in 
the  Portland.  Oregon.  Police  Depart- 
ment. She  was  assigned  to  prevent 
women  and  children  from  being  molested 
by  drunken  sailors  and  lumberjacks  who 
were  in  town.  The  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  in  1910  appointed  Alice 
Stebbins  Wells,  a graduate  theology  stu- 
dent and  social  worker,  to  supervise  and 
enforce  laws  concerning  juveniles  and 
women  at  dance  halls,  skating  rinks, 
movie  theaters  and  other  places  of  public 
recreation.  She  was  the  first  regularly 
rated  policewoman.  Wells  became  a 
pioneer  in  the  national  movement  for 
policewomen  s services.  By  1916.  with 
the  assistance  and  persistent  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Wells,  25  cities  had  regularly  rated 
policewomen.  Her  struggle  was  not  just 
maintained  in  the  United  States,  but 
spread  to  foreign  countries  also.  The 
tumultuous  effect  of  Mrs.  Wells'  deter- 
mination came  to  a climax  on  May  17, 
1915,  when  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Policewomen  was  organized  and 
Alice  Stebbins  Wells,  rightfully  so.  was 
elected  its  first  president. 

It  was  not  until  1972  that  women's 
liberation  finally  caught  up  with  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  Equal 
employment  opportunities  and  regula- 
tions had  been  outlined  in  Title  VI I of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  which  prohibits 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed, 
color  or  sex  by  any  private  employer  of  25 
or  more  persons.  Although  enacted  in 


1964,  the  law  did  not  affect  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  police  departments  un- 
til March  21.  1972,  when  Congress 
amended  Title  VII  to  include  state  and 
local  government  workers.  As  outlined  in 
the  law,  a job  cannot  be  restricted  on  any 
of  the  following  grounds: 

• Some  or  most  of  one  sex  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  perform  it; 

• Customers  or  coworkers  would  prefer 
a certain  sex; 

• The  job  is  traditionally  restricted  to 
one  sex; 

• The  job  involves  heavy  labor,  manual 
dexterity,  late  hours,  overtime  or  related 
areas; 

• The  job  involves  travel  or  travel  with 
members  of  the  opposite  sex; 

• Physical  facilities  for  the  other  sex 
are  not  available; 

• The  job  requires  personal  charac- 
teristics not  exclusive  to  either  sex.  for 
example,  charm,  tact,  aggressiveness. 

Under  Title  VII  both  sexes  are  to 
receive  equality  in  conditions  and 
benefits.  Of  course,  violators  of  this 
regulation  are  subject  to  losing  their 
funding  or  becoming  ineligible  for 
Federal  assistance.  In  short,  virtually  all 
the  laws  and  legislative  guidelines  on  the 
books  point  to  the  fact  that  women  can- 
not be  discriminated  against  by  a police 
department  just  because  they  are 
women. 

Various  police  agencies,  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  in  private  law  enforce- 
ment as  well,  have  undergone  major 
changes  concerning  the  role  of  women.  In 
July  1972.  the  first  two  women  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  14-week  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  training  course 
and  were  sworn  in  as  agents.  In  1975 
there  were  30  female  Special  Agents  out 
of  a force  of  8,500.  These  female  agents 
had  to  meet  the  same  rigorous  selection 
requirements  as  the  men  and  they  have 
the  same  authority,  benefits,  training 
and  receive  the  same  assignments  as  the 
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New  York  police  matron  stands  tall  in  her 
1911-viotage  full-length  uniform. 


men.  Within  the  Secret  Service  in  1975, 
seven  of  the  1.200  Special  Agents  were 
women.  Although  the  Secret  Service  has 
been  in  existence  for  109  years,  it  has  on- 
ly been  since  December  1971  that  there 
were  female  Special  Agents.  Training, 
selection  standards,  benefits,  authority 
and  job  assignments  are  the  same  for 
women  as  they  are  for  men  in  this  law  en- 
forcement agency.  Other  Federal  agen- 
cies_such  as  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration and  the  U.S.  Customs  Ser- 
vice employ  women  now.  and  even  the 
U.S.  Army  now  has  female  military 
police  officers,  while  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  has  recently  started  to  train 
females  for  military  police  duty. 

The  largest  cities  in  the  U.S.  employ 
the  largest  numbers  of  policewomen.  In 
1972,  the  city  with  the  largest  popula- 
tion, New  York,  led  the  nation  with  the 
largest  force  of  policewomen.  250.  But 
there  are  discrepancies  in  this  system  of 
classification,  with  Chicago,  which  that 
same  year  was  the  second  largest  city, 
ranking  fourth  in  the  number  of 
policewomen,  behind  Detroit  and  Los 
Angeles. 

City  and  county  police  agencies 
employ  the  largest  number  of  personnel 
in  the  area  of  public  law  enforcement,  but 
this  has  not  always  involved  the  hiring  of 
women.  In  September  1968,  Indianapolis 
became  the  first  American  city  to  assign 
policewoman  to  general  patrol  duty. 
Following  a court  order  in  1965.  the  first 
policewoman  in  the  employ  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  was  al- 
lowed to  take  the  sergeant's  exam  and 
was  then  appointed  to  that  position. 

. It  was  only  after  1968  that  the  separate 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  New  York  City 
police  force  was  disbanded.  The 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  viewed  by  some  as  one 
of  the  most  innovative  departments  in 
the  country  in  its  utilization  of 
policewomen,  disbanded  in  1967  the 
separate  women's  division  that  had  ex- 
isted since  1918. 

The  role  and  duties  of  the  policewoman 
are  many  and  varied.  The  definition  for- 
mulated at  a workshop  on  policewomen 
held  in  1966  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  states 
that: 

“A  policewoman  is  a sworn  peace  of- 
ficer, empowered  to  enforce  all  of  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  jurisdiction  and  to 
detect  and  arrest  violators,  and  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  increased  moral  protec- 
tion of  women  and  minors  and  for  the 
prevention  of  delinquency  among  such 
women  and  minors,  and  for  such  other 
police  duties  as  can  best  be  performed  by 
a woman. 

"Like  the  policeman,  the  policewoman 
is  subject  to  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
disciplinary  procedures  of  the  depart- 
ment and  is  entitled  to  the  same  rights, 
salary,  privileges,  and  opportunities." 

This  may  be  all  well  and  good,  but  the 
reality  of  the  situation  is  far  from  the 
idealistic  notions  of  hiring  and  utilizing 
policewomen  expressed  in  the  definition. 
The  chief  administrator  of  a law  enforce- 
ment agency  has  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  utilization  of  females  within 
his  agency.  Yet,  this  is  a big  responsibili- 
ty to  dump  on  just  one  person.  It  is  not 
always  the  intention  of  the  administrator 
to  exclude  women  from  law  enforcement 
roles  or  to  suppress  their  achievements  in 
this  field,  but  the  administrator  is  not  the 
sole  executor  of  hiring  programs.  He  has 
subordinates  to  carry  out  various  pro- 
grams. Thus,  the  programs  are  suscepti- 
ble to  reform  and  personal  bias  as  they 
are  implemented.  On  top  of  this,  in  many 
localities  there  is  not  even  an  attempt  to 


employ  women  in  the  same  type  of  tasks 
that  male  police  officers  perform. 

A survey  of  police  chiefs  and  sheriffs  in 
the  U.S.  showed  that  while  in  the  majori- 
ty of  cities,  appointments  of  police- 
women are  made  by  a civil  service  exam 
or  by  the  merit  system.  30  percent  of  the 
cities  surveyed  did  not  grant  any  rank  to 
policewomen  other  than  their  initial  rank 
upon  entering  the  department. 

It  is  a general  belief  that  policewomen 
are  recruited  under  a quota  system  and 
only  a certain  number  of  slots  are 
allocated  for  them  in  the  department’s 
hierarchy.  This,  obviously,  is  against  the 
law.  but  in  order  for  departments  to 
receive  Federal  aid  they  must  meet  the 
government’s  requirements  for  hiring  a 
certain  number  of  women.  Thus,  the  law 
actually  instills  quotas.  In  fact,  in  some 
areas,  separate  civil  service  and  promo- 
tional lists  are  maintained  for  men  and 
women.  In  that  way  there  can  be  no  mix- 
ing of  the  two  in  job  areas. 

Ideally,  police  recruits  should  be 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not 
they  will  effectively  carry  out  the  police 
officer’s  job.  Departments  need  valid 
selection  standards  and  procedures  in 
order  to  be  effective  in  the  community, 
but  the  written  exam  often  has  nothing 
to  do  with  police  work.  The  selection  pro- 
cess and  standards  may  be  stacked 
against  the  female.  Females  may  have  to 
meet  higher  educational  requirements. 
Smaller  height  and  weight  requirements 
may  be  asked  of  the  female.  And.  if  she  is 
subjected  to  a different  entrance  exam 
than  her  male  counterpart,  the  exam 
often  will  emphasize  youth  and  social  ser- 
vices. which  are  seen  as  the  specialties  of 
the  policewoman  or  as,the  only  things  she 
can  handle.  Some  police  departments 
have  different  minimum  and  maximum 
entrance  ages  for  men  and  women.  A 
study  conducted  by  the  Police  Founda- 
tion found  that  every  department  they 
surveyed  stopped  hiring  women  long 
before  they  met  their  total  police  person- 
nel needs.  In  other  words,  qualified  peo- 
ple were  kept  out  of  the  field  just  because 
of  their  sex. 

Policewoman  face  many  obstacles  once 
on  the  job,  not  only  in  dealing  with  the 
average  citizen  on  the  street,  but  in  con- 
frontations with  male  fellow  officers.  In 
both  those  respects,  training  is  the  most 
important  step  after  recruitment  in  the 
police  department.  Adequate  training  is 
essential  to  effective  policing.  Many 
believe  that  in  order  to  insure  cohesion 
between  male  and  female  officers,  both 
sexes  should  be  trained  together  at  the 
police  academy.  Training  men  and 
women  together  fosters  teamwork  and 
respect  for  the  other  person’s  ability, 
male  or  female,  and  this  respect  can  carry 
over  into  the  field  after  training.  When 
women  develop  pride  in  themselves  and 
their  capabilities,  they  feel  that  they  can 
hold  their  own  in  competition  with  males, 
whether  in  the  classroom,  during 
physical  training  or  on  the  firing  range. 
Males,  in  turn,  seeing  this  new  attitude 
may  develop  a less  skepti  notion 
toward  women  when  it  comes  to  respect- 
ing their  position  within  the  police 
department. 

Many  males  in  the  police  department 
still  lack  the  conviction  that  females  can 
handle  the  job  of  police  officer.  In  assign- 
ing patrol,  the  initial  problem  was  to 
overcome  the  instinct  to  be  protective 
toward  the  female.  It  does  take  a lot  of 
stamina  to  be  effective  on  the  street,  but 
many  male  officers  are  reluctant  to  admit 
that  fear  can  be  instilled  in  anyone  who  is 
in  a position  that  constantly  threatens 
their  life. 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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Continued  from  Page  1 
patrol  resources.  This  led  the  programs 
into  records  units,  communications 
rooms,  and  eventually,  few  areas  of  the 
organization  went  untouched  in  the  ef- 
fort to  improve  service  delivery  through 
the  patrol  function.  The  name  changed  in 
the  second  year  of  the  program  when  the 
career  criminal  concept  was  integrated 
with  PEP  and  the  number  of  depart- 
ments involved  was  greatly  expanded. 

ICAP  evolved  into  a program  that  is 
best  described  in  terms  of  its  major  com- 
ponent areas  — police  operations,  infor- 
mation systems  and  personnel  improve- 
ment — and  the  specihc  activities  within 
those  areas. 

POLICE  OPERATIONS 

In  the  context  of  ICAP,  police  opera- 
tions refers  to  those  activities  that  take 
place  within  the  scope  of  the  patrol  and 
investigative  functions.  The  original 
focus  of  the  program  was  to  improve  the 
delivery  of  police  service,  and  although 
the  program  encompasses  every  other 
aspect  of  a police  agency,  it  has  not  lost 
the  original  focus.  Most  of  the  activities 
outside  of  police  operatons  that  have 
been  implemented  resulted  from  changes 
that  needed  to  take  place  to  support  the 
new  roles  developing  in  patrol  and  in- 
vestigations. The  key  activities  that 
have  been  included  in  the  police  opera- 
tions area  are  patrol  workload  manage- 
ment. directed  patrol,  managing  criminal 
investigations  and  case  preparation. 

Patrol  Workload  Management.  In  all 
of  the  ICAP  programs,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  manage  patrol  workload 
more  effectively  because  a basic  require- 
ment was  to  improve  service  delivery 
with  existing  personnel  resources.  It  was 
clear  from  the  initial  attempts  to  involve 
officers  in  more  than  simply  responding 
to  calls  for  service  and  routine  patrol  tha  t 
some  effort  has  to  be  made  to  redistribute 
the  workload  and  manage  the  officer's 
time.  This  was  accomplished  in  several 
ways  depending  upon  the  individual 
needs  of  the  various  departments  and 
cities.  Most  of  the  departments, 
however,  reviewed  their  patrol  deploy- 
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ment  plans  and  made  adjustments  on 
both  a temporal  and  geographic  basis.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  departments  im- 
plemented telephone  reporting  systems, 
call  management  polidifes.  the  use  of 
patrol  aides,  and  various  other  methods 
for  giving  patrol  officers  uninterrupted 
blocks  of  time  to  focus  their  attention  on 
specific  crime  and  service  problems. 

Directed  Patrol.  All  of  the  ICAP  cities 
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have  implemented  some  form  of  struc- 
tured activities  that  were  designed  to 
bring  patrol  resources  to  bear  on  specific 
crime-  and  service-related  problems. 
Although  the  term  Directed  Patrol  is  not 
used  in  all  of  the  cities,  it  is  used  here  to 
refer  to  those  types  of  activities.  ICAP 
departments  have  used  a myriad  of  tac- 
tics and  strategies  in  the  Directed  Patrol 
area  to  respond  to  specific  problems.  The 
only  real  limitations  on  using  the 
creativity  of  patrol  officers  to  address 
problems  have  been  those  imposed  by 
supervisors  or  the  organization  itself. 

Managing  Criminal  Investigations. 
One  of  the  first  problem  areas  that  many 
ICAP  departments  focused  on  was  the 
need  to  improve  the  quality  of  initial  in- 
vestigation conducted  by  the  ofHcer  on 
the  street.  This  subsequently  led  to 
greater  involvement  of  officers  in  follow- 
up investigative  activity  and  in  many 
situations,  cases  were  closed  without  be- 
ing assigned  to  a detective.  In  turn,  the 
impact  of  greater  involvement  at  the 
patrol  level  in  investigations  led  to  the 
implementation  of  programs  employing 
both  patrol  and  investigative  units  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  management  of 
criminal  investigations.  The  concept 
varies  slightly  among  the  cities,  but  the 
primary  focus  has  been  to  coordinate  in- 
vestigative efforts  and  to  direct 
resources  toward  those  cases  with  a 
potential  for  solution. 

Case  Preparation.  There  have  tradi- 
tionally been  many  more  arrests  made  by 
police  agencies  than  there  are  cases  filed 
by  prosecuting  attorneys.  While  many 
reasons  may  account  for  this,  one  of  them 
has  been  that  the  police  officer  did  not 
prepare  the  case  well  enough  to  proceed 
from  probable  cause  for  arrest  to  enough 
evidence  to  prosecute  the  offender  in  a 
court  of  law.  This  often  led  to  further  in- 
vestigation on  the  officer's  report  to 
cover  areas  miaeadMtial^^— kittud- 


ed  in  the  reports;  it  also  led  to  cases  never 
being  prosecuted.  In  order  to  address 
this  age-old  universal  problem,  many  of 
the  ICAP  cities  developed  standard  pro- 
cedures and  forms  for  preparing  cases  for 
presentation  to  the  prosecutor's  office. 
Although  there  have  been  mixed  reac- 
tions to  this  concept,  it  has  generally 
been  credited  with  improving  the  overall 
quality  of  case  preparation. 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
Every  ICAP  city  encountered  signifi- 
cant problems  when  faced  with  the  need 
to  provide  management  and  operational 
information  that  could  be  used  to  assist 
in  making  strategic  and  tactical  deci- 
sions. A good  number  of  the  departments 
had  records  units,  analysis  functions  and 
automated  data  processing  support  that 
would  be  considered  acceptable  or  even 
good  when  the  traditional  standards  for 
those  areas  were  applied.  They  routinely 
produced  reams  of  paper  with  various 
types  of  information  that  had  been  re- 
quested by  someone  at  some  point  in  the 
department's  history  or  were  produced 
because  the  supplier  of  the  information 
needed  some  justification  for  their  ex- 
istence. Unfortunately,  most  of  this  in- 
formation could  be  classified  under  the 
"nice-to-know-but-what-good-will-it-do- 
me"  category.  When  the  ICAP  program 
began  to  expect  that  operations  com- 
manders and  supervisors  moke  decisions 
regarding  the  use  of  resources  to  respond 
to  specific  problems,  there  was  an  ob- 
vious increase  in  interest  for  useful  infor- 
mation. 

The  keepers  of  the  information,  of 
course,  began  to  i>oint  fingers  at  opera- 
tions people,  suggesting  that  the  infor- 
mation they  had  was  only  as  good  as 
what  they  received.  The  result  of  all  the 
finger-pointing  was  the  identification  of  a 
genuine  need  to  closely  examine  the  in- 
forma  tkn  system  from  the  point  of  origin 
Continued  on  Page  11 
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Turning  back  the  pendu 


An  interview  with  victims'  rights  advocate  Frank  Carringi 


LEN:  Let's  start  with  a brief  history  of  the  organized 
victim's  rights  movement.  Can  you  trace  that  for  us? 
CARRINGTON:  It's  hard  to  pinpoint.  I would  say  that 
it's  less  than  10  years  old.  You  can't  go  to  any  specific 
organization  and  say,  "This  was  the  bellwether."  or 
something  like  that,  but  the  feminist  movement,  for  ex- 
ample, had  a lot  to  do  with  it,  interested  almost  solely  in 
domestic  violence  and  rape  crisis.  So  a few  of  these 
popped  up. 

1 f I can  interject  a personal  note,  1 know  from,  I guess 
it  was  1973. 1 was  supposed  to  do  a piece  about  victims 
for,  I believe  it  was  the  National  Observer,  but  I'm  not 
sure.  Anyway,  1 did  some  research  and  found  that  the 
subject  wasn’t  going  to  lend  itself  to  a piece;  it  was  too 
broad.  So  1 turned  that  into  a book  called  "The 
Victims."  and  it's  out  of  print  now.  so  I'm  not  hyping  it 
(latiffhsf.  But  in  any  event,  I started  delving  into  the 
criminal  justice  system  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  vic- 
tims. and  it  was  just  absolutely  shocking.  The  reason 
I 'm  interjecting  this  is  that  at  the  time  I wrote  the  book, 
there  was  nothing  of  an  organized  nature  being  done 
about  victims.  For  example,  in  the  book.  I had  sug- 
gested something  about  a victims'  commission,  which 
was  real  radical  at  that  time;  nobody  had  even  heard  of 
it.  Now.  of  course,  the  President  is  going  to  appoint  a 
victims'  commission.  So  I know,  from  my  own  personal 
experience,  it  goes  back  to  '73.  It  started  coalescing 
then. 


Milwaukee  County,  Wisconsin,  set  up  two  very  model 
victim  programs,  and  then  the  other  district  attorneys 
started  coming  in.  So  what  you  had  basically  was  a 
coalescing  of  the  private  groups,  the  rape  crisis  people, 
for  example,  and  the  semi-public  or  public  groups, 
however  you  want  to  phrase  it,  the  D.  A.'s  offices  coming 
in.  Some  police  departments,  notably  Fort  Lauderdale, 
under  Chief  Leo  Callahan,  set  up  exemplary  victims  pro- 
grams. and  I guess  its  all  just  coalescing  now.  George 
Nicholson  in  California  invented  California's  Forgotten 
Victims  Week,  and  we  went  out  there,  in  1976  1 think, 
and  we  had  hearings  in  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles.  It 
just  all  grew  together  without  any  particular  episode 
where  you  could  say.  like  in  Selma,  Alabama,  where  the 
march  drew  all  the  civil  rights  advocates  in.  I don't 
think  victims  have  that,  but  there  is  very  definitely  a 
victims  movement  now. 

LEN:  You  said  that  when  you  initially  began  your 
research  you  found  the  lack  of  information  in  the  field 
shocking.  Can  you  speculate  as  to  why  it  has  taken  so 
l<>ng  for  victims'  rights  to  come  to  the  forefront? 
(’ARRINGTON:  It's  hard  to  .speculate  because  we  had 
all  kinds  of  activist  gr(>ups.  coming  from  fairly  much  on 
the  leftward  end  of  the  spectrum:  gay  rights,  prisoners' 
rights,  civil  rights.  I 'm  not  criticizing  them  in  any  way, 
but  victims  were  just  perceived  as  merely  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  I don’t 


ceeding  to  sell  dope  and  rape  people.  It  happens  all  over 
the  country.  So  I think  their  position  is  entirely  invalid, 
and  I have  been  on  record  that  the  ACLU  is  anti-victim 
and  I don't  deviate  from  that.  I certainly  respect  the 
energy  and  the  effectiveness  they  have,  although  I 
disagree  with  it  totally.  I think  the  rights  of  the  accused 
and  convicted  criminals  have  a place,  but  to  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  victims,  I would  say  no.  Their  position  is  total- 
ly invalid. 

LEN:  Let's  talk  a little  bit  about  the  philosophy 
underlying  victims'  rights.  First  of  all,  do  you  personal- 
ly have  a strong  feeling  about  who  should  be  held 
responsible  for  victims'  rights?  Should  it  be  the  state, 
should  it  be  some  private  institution,  or  should  it  be  the 
offender  himself? 

CARRINGTON:  That’s  three  questions  and  it  has  to  be 
answered  in  three  ways.  First  of  all.  let’s  do  the  easy  one. 
the  perpetrator  himself.  As  a lawyer,  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  get  a judgment  against  a rapist.  If 
he’s  pled  guilty,  then  that's  admission  against  interest, 
and  all  you  have  to  do  is  introduce  that,  really,  and  iden- 
tify the  parties,  and  you  have  a judgment.  If  he’s  been 
convicted,  that  is  not  automatically  admissible,  but  you 
can  go  on  the  fact  of  a conviction.  Even  if  they  are  not 
found  guilty,  if  the  case  is  dismissed,  on  say  a technicali- 
ty. the  victim  still  theoretically  has  a lawsuit,  because 
the  burden  of  proof  in  a criminal  case  is  for  the  state  to 


Then  an  organization  called  NOVA,  the  National 
Organization  for  Victims  Assistance,  was  formed.  We 
founded  it  in  Fresno,  I believe  in  1975.  Then  the  politi- 
cians started  getting  interested.  I don't  mean  that  in 
any  pejorative  manner.  In  1979  Senator  (Paul)  Laxalt 
(R.-Nevada)  had  a very,  very  bright  young  man  on  his 
staff  named  A1  Regnery.  who's  a very  close  friend  of 
mine  and  now  the  director  of  our  institute,  and  he 
started  taking  initiatives  in  the  victims  area,  introduc- 
ing victim  legislation.  We  had  hearings  on  victims  that 
I.axalt  chaired  and  Connie  Francis,  the  singer,  came. 
She  had  been  raped,  and  she  came  and  testified. 

Somewhere  in  the  middle,  victims  became  a hot  item 
in  the  criminal  justice  system.  I wish  1 could  pinpoint  it 
for  you.  When  Don  Santarelli  was  head  of  LEA  A.  he  was 
very  victim-oriented,  and  he  started  giving  large 
amounts  of  money,  in  the  millions  of  dollars,  to  district 
attorneys  to  set  up  victim/witness  programs.  I think 
Lowell  Jensen,  who  is  now  the  chief  of  the  (Justice 
Department's)  criminal  division,  but  at  that  time  was 
D.A.  in  Alameda  County,  he  and  another  D.A.  in 


7 have  been  on  record  that  the  ACLU  is  anti-victim  and  I 
don’t  deviate  from  that  i respect  the  energy  and  effective- 
ness they  have,  aithough  I disagree  with  it  totaiiy.’ 
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This  intervieia  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  by  £du>ard  Diamond. 


know  if  it  still  is.  but  it  was  the  ACLU’s  position.  A 
young  man  named  Alan  Goldstein,  in  an  interview  with 
Barbara  Palmer  of  the  Washington  Star  said  — the 
question  was.  basically,  you  have  been  outspoken  in  you 
opposition  to  victims  rights:  why?  And  he  said.  well.  I 
don't  mean  victims  don’t  have  rights  in  a general  sense, 
but  what  they  are  is  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  and 
in  this  context  they  don't  have  rights  like  criminal 
defendants.  That  just  absolutely  sent  me  up  the  wall. 
And  1 don’t  thing  the  ACLU  has  deviated  from  that 
position.  So  you  had  organizations  that  were  doing, 
whether  you  agreed  with  it  or  not.  very  effective  work, 
for  prisoners,  for  criminals  and  for  homosexuals,  for 
women.  Somehow,  the  victims  just  kind  of  slipped  in 
there  as  a cause,  too.  And  I view  the  victims  cause  as  a 
‘small  c’  conservative  cause. 

LEN:  Why  is  that? 

CARRINGTON:  Well,  for  no  better  reason  than  the 
ACLU  is  opposed  to  it  Houghs).  You  know,  what  we're 
doing  at  the  institute,  for  example,  is  encouraging  and 
helping  lawyers  to  sue  a parole  board  for  gross 
negligence  when  they  release  a prisoner  that  they 
shouldn  t release  and  then  he  goes  out  and  murders 
somebody  else.  We  have.  I'd  say,  consulted  on  well  over 
100  lawsuits  in  this  area.  Okay,  the  union  doesn’t  like  it, 
because  they  say  it  keeps  people  in  prison  who  shouldn't 
be  there.  Then  you  respond  and  say,  well  obviously  the 
person  that  murders  somebody  when  he  was  released 
should  have  been  there.  And  they  just  stonewall  on  that. 

I ’m  not  doing  a number  on  the  ACLU.  but  they  are,  I 
think,  basically  opposed  to  the  victims  movement, 
because  they  perceive  it  as  an  infringement  on  what 
they  perceive  to  be  the  principal  rights,  the  rights  of 
the  accused. 

LEN:  Is  their  contention  that  it  will  infringe  on 
prisoners'  rights  valid? 

CARRINGTON:  I think  not.  The  ACLU  guy  said  some- 
thing in  the  Roanoke  Times  about,  sure  there  will  be 
cases  where  somebody  will  be  released  tht  shouldn’t 
have  been  and  goes  out  and  commits  horrible  crimes, 
but  all  this  does  is  spur  people  on  to  keep  people  in  the 
penitentiary.  Okay,  that's  a throwaway.  You  know, 
forget  about  the  victims  of  a person  released  on  parole. 
And  these  are  not  isolated  cases.  You  pick  up  the  paper 
almost  any  day.  you  had  that  Patunxset  thing  in 
Maryland,  where  they  were  just  letting  the  prisoners 
out  on  work  release,  and  immediately  they  were  pro- 


convict at  least  beyond  a reasonable  doubt,  whereas  the 
victim  in  a civil  court  only  has  to  prove  by  a pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence. 

But  let’s  say  you  get  a judgment  against  the  rapist. 
He’s  either  in  the  penitentiary  or  if  he’s  on  parole  or  on 
probation,  he’s  not.  you  know,  a great  candidate  for  a 
job  with  IBM  to  make  some  money  (laughs).  So  in  the 
victim  versus  perpetrator  cases,  with  notable  excep- 
tions like,  oh,  Patty  Hearst,  who  is  a millionaire 
shooting  up  a sporting  goods  store,  why  do  it?  The  vic- 
tims have  been  doing  it  as  a matter  of  catharsis:  some  of 
them  do  it  just  to  prove  to  themselves  that  the  system 
works.  Of  course  you  have  the  Son  of  Sam  thing,  where 
the  victim  can  levy  on  any  monetary  emolument  that 
comes  from  media  coverage  of  the  crime.  Other  than 
that,  victim  versus  perpetrator  lawsuits  are  pretty 
much  pro  forma.  I recommend  to  the  people  that  I talk 
to,  go  on  and  do  it.  it  doesn't  cost  much.  In  any  case  it’s 
just  a filing  fee  and  an  hour  of  the  court's  time,  and  then 
some  hope  that  in  a motorcycle  gang  that  gang-rapes 
somebody,  that  his  aunt  dies  and  leaves  him  $100,000. 
You’ve  got  a judgment  on  him  that  you  can  levy  on  him. 
but  it  is  pretty  speculative.  1 have  to  admit. 

LEN:  To  follow  up  on  that,  do  you  believe  in  the  validity 
of  offender  restitution  programs  that  are  currently  in 
use? 

CARRINGTON:  Yes.  North  Carolina  probably  has  the 
best  program  in  the  country.  I think  they've  collected 
millions  of  dollars  on  behalf  of  victims  from  the 
perpetrators.  They've  got  a penitentairy  down  there 
that's  nothing  but  a big  furniture  factory  with  a wall 
around  it.  And  these  people  make  good  furniture,  you 
know.  They  sell  it  to  the  state,  they  become  journeymen 
cabinetmakers,  and  they’re  paid  a fairly  good  scale 
wage,  some  of  which  goes  to  the  victims.  1 believe  in 
restitution,  as  opposed  to  compensation.  Compensa- 
tion, the  state  pays;  restitution,  the  defendant  pays.  The 
only  problem  with  restitution  is  that  it  turns  the  very, 
very  overworked  parole  and  probation  officers  into  col- 
lection agents.  That  is  the  single  drawback.  Restitution 
is  good,  in  theory,  but  like  anything  else,  can  be  abused. 
I’m  100  percent  for  restitution,  but  there’s  a theoretical 
problem. 

This  leaves  the  area  that  I am  particulary  interested 
in.  and  that’s  third-party  litigation.  Let’s  say  the  parole 
board  releases  somebody  — and  this  is  an  actual  case 
that's  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  right  now,  — releases 
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somebody  where  every  psychiatrist  that  saw  that  man 
said,  "This  man  is  a homicidal  psychopath,  and  he's  go- 
ing to  kill  again."  The  case  is  Payton  v.  United  States. 
and  they  released  him  anyway:  they  cut  his  sentence  in 
half  and  gave  him  time  served  and  let  him  out  after  7 
years  of  a 20-year  sentence.  He  went  to  Alabama  and 
murdered  and  raped  and  mutilated  three  women.  Now. 
this  is  gross  negligence,  and  I think  correctional 
officials  should  be  held  responsible  for  gross  negligence. 
The  AG's  task  force  on  violent  crime,  which  1 served  on. 
recommended  that  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  be 
amended  to  allow  suits  like  this,  which  would  moot  the 
Fifth  Circuit  case.  It's  ironic  that  if  the  driver  of  a postal 
van  hits  you  on  the  street  and  breaks  your  leg,  you  can 
sue  the  Government,  but  if  a parole  board  grossly 
negligently  releases  somebody  like  in  the  Payton  case, 
in  the  face  of  all  kinds  of  evidence  that  he  shouldn't  have 
been  released,  and  he  rapes  and  murders  your  wife  and 
your  daughter  or  something  like  that,  then  technically 
you  don’t  have  a claim  against  the  Government.  We’re 
trying  to  do  something  about  that. 

The  other  aspect  of  third-party  suits  is,  like  in  the  Con- 
nie Francis  case,  against  landlords  and  innkeepers. 
They  have  a duty  to  maintain  the  premises  in  a 
reasonably  secure  manner.  Innkeepers  have  a broader 
duty  than  landlords.  In  any  event,  Connie  was  raped  and 
tortured,  a really  horrible  crime,  in  a national  motel 
chain  where  she  was  just  starting  her  comeback  career, 
and  just  as  a matter  of  interest,  she  was  back  in  the  same 
town  two  week  ago  starting  over  again.  She  went  back 
''  to  the  same  town,  but  she  dropped  out  for  about  six 

_ years.  But  her  husband  left  her  because  of  the  rape  and 
she  thought  her  career  was  in  ruins.  She  sued  the 
Howard  Johnson's  Motor  Lodge  for  negligence  in  fail- 
ing to  provide  security.  The  assailant  gained  entry  mere- 
ly by  bumping  against  the  lock  of  those  sliding  glass 
doors  that  they  have,  and  she  recovered  $2.5  million. 
Now  that  isn't  going  to  un-rape  her,  but  hopefully  it’s 
going  to  put  Howard  Johnson's  and  every  other  motel 
chain  on  notice  that  you've  got  to  take  security  precau- 
tions for  your  guests.  So  there’s  that  aspect  to  it. 

Then  there's  owners  of  premises.  If  somebody  puts  on 
a rock  concert  and  knows  that  thers’s  going  to  be  bikers 
and  hippies  and  all  this  kind  of  foolishness,  and 
somebody  is  raped  or  murdered  or  assaulted  on  the 
premises,  then  they  should  be  held  accountable.  The 
third-party  thing  is  so  interesting  because,  first  of  all. 
you  generally  have  a collectable  defendant,  either  the 
state  or  the  government  in  the  case  of  a corrections  of- 
ficial, and  in  the  case  of  a motel  chain,  they've  got  the 
money,  so  they  can  pay  a judgment.  But  what  is  of 
critical  importance  to  me  is,  by  suing  these  people,  if  the 
cases  get  sufficient  publicity,  what  they  should  do  is 
clean  up  their  act  — not  release  dangerous  people,  put 
some  security  in  the  motels  and  then  we'd  prevent  it. 
LEN:  Which  level  of  government,  do  you  think,  needs 
the  most  prodding,  as  far  as  initiatives  go? 
CARRINGTON:  1 don't  think  it  matters,  as  long  as 
government  is  in  the  business  of  protecting  society. 
This  goes  all  the  way  back  to  the  social  contract;  you 
know,  we  enter  into  society  so  we  don't  have  clan  states 
or  family  states  or  something  like  that,  with  people 
wreaking  personal  vengeance.  This  is  why  we  enter  into 
society.  I postulate  that  the  government  has  a duty  to 
protect,  and  certainly  it  does  when  a person  has  already 
been  proven  guilty  of  a crime  and  then  they  let  him  out 
and  they  put  him  on  work  furlough,  and  he  walks  away 
and  he  assaults  somebody.  The  government  should  be 
held  responsible.  I don't  makes  distinction  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  task  force  I was  on  was  dealing  strictly  with 
Federal  laws. 

LEN:  There’s  another  part  of  victims’  rights  that  is  dif- 
ficult to  talk  about  but  nonetheless  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed. How  would  one  go  about  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  whole  issue  of  the  psychological  damage  a vic- 
tim has  suffered  as  a result  of  a crime?  Is  there  any  way 
at  all  that  restitution  can  be  had  for  something  like  that? 
CARRINGTON:  Not  after  the  fact.  If  you  have,  say.  a 
married  woman  who  has  three  kids,  and  assuming  it  is 
just  a rape,  you  know,  no  other  physical  damage,  she's 
out  of  the  hospital  in  an  hour.  You  know,  they  take  a 


speculum  and  do  all  of  the  evidentiary  tests.  But  the 
mental  damage  to  a woman  like  this  — in  Connie's  case, 
for  example,  her  husband  left  her  over  it  — is  just  in- 
conceivable. and  no  compensation  law  that  I know  of. 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Hawaii’s,  takes  mental 
damage  into  consideration.  The  mental  damage  in  many 
cases  can  be  far  worse  than  the  physical  damage.  This  is 
something  we're  going  to  have  to  look  into,  and  I think  it 
should  be  a consideration.  Almost  every  compensation 
statute  I know  of  grants  recompense  for  medical  bills, 
time  lost  from  work,  things  like  that,  but  not  for  mental 
damage.  I think  if  we  reeiUy  want  to  get  a victim- 
oriented  society  this  should  be  a factor. 

LEN:  Regarding  your  work  on  the  Attorney  General's 
violent  crime  task  force,  first  of  all.  are  you  satisfied 
with  the  recommendations  that  the  task  force  came  up 
with,  as  far  as  victims'  rights  go? 

CARRINGTON:  Yes,  I am.  We  hit  three  major  points. 
The  first  was  in  phase  one.  that  the  Attorney  General 
should  take  recognition  of  the  plight  of  victims.  Well, 
he's  already  done  that.  He  noted  that  in  his  confirmation 
hearings.  Second  was  the  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act.  which  I mentioned  to  you,  to  allow  vic- 
tims to  sue  grossly  negligent  custodial  officials.  The 
third  one.  the  one  that  is  the  most  comprehensive,  is  the 
recommendation  that  a victims’  bill  of  rights  be  in- 
troduced into  legislation,  and  that  the  Attorney  General 
support  it. 

If  you  look  at  a copy  of  the  Attorney  General's  task 
force  report,  you’ll  see  that  we’re  dealing  with  a lot  of 
rights  — and  1 use  that  term  rather  loosely,  because  I 
got  into  a semantic  argument  with  Jim  Wilson.  He  said 
you  can't  call  it  a victims'  bill  of  rights  because  in  order 
for  there  to  be  a right,  there  has  to  be  a remedy.  1 was  us- 
ing the  term  more  generically.  But  anyway,  it  came  out 
as  Federal  standards  for  victims.  Stuff  like  a separate 
waiting  room,  so  that  a rape  victim  doesn’t  have  to  sit  in 
the  same  waiting  room  as  the  friends  and  family  of  the 
guy  who  raped  her.  Notification  in  every  stage  of  the  en- 
tire criminal  justice  process,  if  the  perpetrator  is  going 
to  be  paroled  or  put  on  work  release.  Things  like  in- 
terceding with  employers  and  creditors.  Say  a guy  gets 
hit  on  the  head,  he's  a working  stiff,  and  he  got  27 
stiches.  He’s  going  to  put  two  weeks  into  the  hospital.  It 
might  not  occur  to  him  to  call  his  employer  and  tell  him 
this  is  why  1 m not  at  work,  and  he  may  get  fired.  Or  his 
creditors  — he  just  bought  a T.V.  set  on  time  and  he’s 
missing  two  payments.  We  on  the  task  force  felt  that  it 
should  be  an  obligation  of  the  prosecution,  in  our  case 


delegated  principally  to  a guy  named  Herb  Ellingwood. 
who  was  in  the  prosecutor’s  office  with  Ed  and  whose 
whole  career  is  in  criminal  justice  as  well.  Herb  is  deputy 
counsel  to  the  Fh'esident.  We  have  tremendous  Ad- 
ministration interest  in  this.  Then-candidate  Reagan 
formed  an  advisory  task  force  on  victims  before  he  was 
!ven  elected  President.  I had  the  privilege  of  chairing 
hat.  So  the  interest  goes  back.  It  isn’t  just  a political 
whim.  It's  a very  perceivable  interest,  all  the  way  up  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  principally 
Meese  at  this  time. 

LEN:  George  Sunderland,  the  director  of  criminal 
justice  services  for  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association/American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
has  stated  that  the  elderly  are  disproportionately  the 
victims  of  certain  categories  of  crime,  like  street  crimes, 
for  instance.  Do  you  foresee  any  movement  as  far  as  vic- 
tims’ rights  for  the  elderly  goes? 

CARRINGTON:  Yes.  Senator  John  Heinz  (R.-Pennsyl- 
vania)  held  hearings  on  that  particular  topic  in  late 
September  and  1 did  submit  written  testimony  through 
George.  The  Subcommittee  on  the  Aged,  under  Senator 
Heinz,  is  very  definitely  interested  in  this,  and  1 think 
we  might  see  some  legislation,  like  adding  on  a few  years 
if  the  victim  is  elderly  or  infirm  or  something  like  that, 
So  I think  that’s  in  the  mill. 

LEN;  As  a kind  of  general  question,  in  summing  up, 
where  do  you  see  the  victims'  movement  going  from 
here?  Also,  can  you  address  the  question  about  whether 
rights  for  victims  can  ever  be  balanced  with  the  rights  of 
offenders? 

CARRINGTON:  Let  me  address  the  first  part  of  your 
question  first.  We  know,  because  the  President  an- 
nounced in  New  Orleans  in  his  speech  to  the  lACP  that 
he  is  going  to  appoint  a Presidential-level  task  force 
commission  on  victims.  1 think  they  are  going  to  study 
every  conceivable  ramification,  in  effect  asking  the 
same  questions  that  you  have  been  asking  me,  and  I 
believe  that,  certainly  if  the  task  force  that  I served  on  is 
any  measure,  they’re  going  to  come  up  with  some  real 


‘The  government  has  a duty  to  protect,  and  certainly  it 
does  when  a person  has  already  been  proven  guilty,  they 
let  him  out  on  work  furlough  and  he  assaults  somebody.  ’ 


the  U.S.  Attorney,  to  intercede  with  creditors  and 
employers.  How  long  would  it  take  for  an  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  to  call  up  somebody  and  say.  "Look,  so-and-so 
was  mugged  on  the  streets  of  Washington  today  and 
doctors  don’t  think  he’ll  be  out  of  the  hospital.  Don’t  fire 
him  from  his  job,  because  it  wasn’t  his  fault,"  or  call  up 
GMAC  and  say,  "So-and-so  is  going  to  miss  two 
payments  on  his  car  because  he’s  in  the  hospital  because 
he  got  mugged.  Don’t  foreclose  on  him."  They  sound 
like  small  things  but  if  you  take  them  cumulatively, 
there's  a lot  in  there.  At  the  District  Attorneys  Associa- 
tion executive  meeting  last  month,  they  said  we  didn’t 
go  far  enough.  They  called  for  a commission  on  victims 
and  that  is  already  in  the  mill,  and  that’s  why  we  didn't 
recommend  it.  I drafted  the  executive  orders  for  it  as  far 
back  as  February. 

What  you  have  in  Washington  is  Ed  Meese,  who  is 
counselor  to  the  President;  he  is  probably  the  busiest 
man  in  the  United  States  right  now.  His  entire  career 
was  in  criminal  justice.  He  was  a prosecutor  in  Alameda 
County,  and  taught  constitutional  law  at  Boalt  Hall 
(University  of  California  at  Berkeley  Law  School).  With 
Ed,  criminal  justice  is  still  his  major  interest,  but  he  has 
been  elevated  to,  in  effect,  being  the  President’s 
number-two  man.  So  his  interest  in  this  has  been 


hard-headed  answers.  Too  many  commissions  lend  to 
wander  off  and  want  to  have  something  in  there  for 
everybody.  This  is  not  the  style  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. They  want  direct  answers.  1 don't  know 
what  lifetime  they’re  going  to  give  to  it  — it  could  be  up 
to  two  years  under  the  statute  — but  they  are  going  to 
study  every  ramification  of  the  victims’  picture  — com- 
pensation, restitution,  third-party  lawsuits,  victim 
counseling,  victim  advocacy  — and  hopefully  come  up 
with  a package  that  can  be  used  as  a model  for  every 
state  to  use.  Quite  frankly,  it’s  awfully  good  politics, 
because  there’s  a hell  of  a lot  more  victims  voting  than 
there  are  criminals. 

The  second  question,  if  1 interpreted  you  correctly,  is 
do  we  diminish  the  rights  of  the  criminals  as  we  enhance 
the  rights  of  victims?  I think  so.  but  1 think  criminala’ 
rights  have  gone  so  far  that  it's  time  for  the  pendulum  to 
swing  back  to  the  middle.  I would  never  call  for 
diminishing  really  substantive  rights  of  criminals,  like 
not  to  have  a confession  beaten  out  of  them  or 
something  like  that.  But  to  have  evidence  suppressed 
because  the  police  transposed  the  digits  of  an  address  on 
a search  warrant,  or  something  like  that,  I can’t  see  that; 

1 'm  against  that.  Hopefully,  the  victims’  movement  will 
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Other  states  eye  Minnesota  police  standards  setup 


Continued  from  Page  1 

law  enforcement  officiala  know,  there  are 
almost  as  many  different  types  of  of- 
ficers, offices  and  rankings  as  there  are 
people  in  uniform.  Through  a series  of 
legislative  compromises,  the  POST 
board  eventually  came  up  with  a two-tier 
classification  system  so  that  officers  in 
Minnesota  are  now  clasified  either  as  full- 
time (or  peace)  officer,  or  part-time. 

It  also  became  clear  to  the  board  that 
the  process  of  subjecting  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  the  same  complaint  pro- 
cedures as  barbers  and  cosmetologists 
was  clearly  inadequate  for  criminal 
justice  needs.  The  board  created  its  own 
complaint  review  system  that  was 
characterized  by  Shields  as  “elaborate, 
but  necessary,”  one  which  takes  into  ac- 
count due  process  rights. 

Currently,  according  to  POST  board 
standards,  all  law  enforcment  officials 
with  no  prior  police  training  have  to  com- 
plete a number  of  steps  to  get  licenses, 


Continued  from  Page  6 

To  complicate  matters,  the  idea  of  a 
man  and  a woman  spending  eight  hours 
together  in  a squad  car  conjures  up  a 
variety  of  lewd  images  in  some  people's 
minds.  When  women  were  first  assigned 
to  field  patrol,  many  police  departments 
wouldn't  team  them  up  with  male  part- 
ners on  a permanent  basis.  Some  depart- 
ments prohibited  ail  male/female  patrols 
after  nlidnight. 

Some  wives  are  upset  by  the  use  of 
women  in  field  patrol,  their  resentment 
motivated  by  jealousy  or  fear  that  their 
husband's  life  is  in  greater  danger  than  if 
he  had  a male  patrol  partner.  Yet,  male 
and  female  cops.vtry  to  dispel.the  belief 
that  an  aura  of  sex  surrounds  the  patrol 
pairing  of  a male  and  a female  police  of- 
ficer. Even  though  the  possibility  of  an 


with  licensing  a requirement  for  officers 
in  the  state: 

H Complete  a law  enforcment  program 
at  a two-  or  four-year  POST-certified  in- 
stitution. There  are  approximately  20 
such  institutions  throughout  Minnesota. 

H Complete  an  eight-week  skills  class 
offered  at  a number  of  institutions 
throughout  the  state  and  included  in  two- 
year  vocational  technical  programs. 

H Pass  both  a skills  and  academic  sec- 
tion in  the  POST  licensing  examination. 

f Complete  a class  in  advanced  first 
aid. 

“Everyone  began  to  understand  about 
being  called  a professional,  ” Shields  said, 
“having  that  license  in  hand,  producing 
it  when  you  go  to  testify  in  court  and  so 
on,  is  a beneficial  thing.  Not  strictly 
cosmetically,  but  it's  beginning  to  have 
some  impact  at  the  contract  table  as 
well.' 

Shields  said  the  board  was  aware  from 
the  start  that  there  would  be  charges  of 


affair  between  the  two  is  there,  officers  of 
both  sexes  make  it  clear  that  anyone  who 
wants  to  cheat  on  a spouse  can  find  the 
time,  place  and  partner  without  help 
from  the  department. 

On  the  question  of  supervision,  most 
police  officials  feel  that  women  should 
not  be  supervisors.  Still  others  think  that 
women  should  only  supervise  women. 
One's  ingrained  thinking  as  to  what 
social  roles  are  proper  for  males  and 
females  comes  into  play  in  this  area.  Male 
oppostion  to  women  supervisors  lies  in 
the  belief  that  women  do  not  have  the 
proper  field  experience  to  be  effective 
supervisors.  The  male  officer  also  feels 
that  the  women  supervisor  would  not  be 
respected  as  much  as  a man  in  her  posi- 
tion would,  due  merely  to  the  fact  that 
she  is  h woman.  Obviously,  some  police- 


politics  brought  against  them,  so  the 
board  was  deliberately  designed  to  be 
apolitical.  Members  are  chosen  for  stag- 
gered terms  so  that  the  governor  cannot 
be  accused  of  attempting  to  pack  the 
agency  with  his  supporters.  Additional- 
ly, Shields,  as  the  executive  director, 
does  not  serve  as  an  appointee  of  the 
governor,  but  rather  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  board. 

The  board  consists  of  two  police  chiefs, 
two  sherifft,  two  currently  active  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  two  retired  of- 
ficers, two  elected  officials  from  cities 
nith  populations  of  less  than  5,000,  two 
private  citizens  and  two  representatives 
of  Minnesota's  Bureau  of  Criminal  Ap- 
prehension. 

Other  states,  which  have  been  taking  a 
“wait-and-see"  attitude  toward  Min- 
nesota's standards  board,  are  now  begin- 
ning to  pattern  parts  of  their  own  pro- 
grams on  the  Minnesota  model.  In 
California,  several  law  enforcement 


women  prefer  male  supervisors  to 
females  because  they  believe  females  are 
cattier  and  pettier  and  more  emotional 
than  males.  Some  women  also  feel  that 
they  can  manipulate  male  supervisors  to 
their  advantage.  This  is  not  such  a dif- 
ficult task,  seeing  that  society  actually 
places  the  female  in  the  role  of  the 
manipulator  of  men  and  accepts  her  as 
such. 

Male  supervisors  have  not  really  had 
any  formalized  training  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  female  subordinates  or 
equals.  It  is  not  that  the  female  officer  is 
such  a strange  species,  but  she  is  dif- 
ferent from  her  male  counterpart  and  the 
education  of  each  other's  personalities 
and  dispositions  can  only  improve  com- 
munication and  interaction  between  the 
two. 


groups,  initially  wary' of  the 'licensing 
concept,  are  pressing  legislators  to  in- 
troduce such  a licensing  bill  iil  January. 
Members  of  that  state’s  POST  board  will 
be  visiting  Minnesota  later  this  month  to 
discuss  with  Minnesota  POST  board 
members  further  details  of  California's 
legislative  efforts. 

Minnesota  POST  director  Shields  said 
that  Florida  has  “patterned  some  of  their 
decertification  process  on  our  license 
revocation  process.  Maryland  has  been 
involved  in  a decertification  process  as 
well.  We  shared  information  with  both 
those  states.”  Both  Michigan  and  Ohio 
have  expressed  interest  in  various  parts 
of  the  Minnesota  POST  system,  Shields 
said,  noting  that  parts  of  his  system  can 
be  adapted  to  most  states,  although  his 
entire  state  system  may  not  be  ideally 
suited  for  every  other  state. 

New  hands  on 
the  helm  at 
justice  institute 
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and  this  has  a lot  of  problems  related  to 

that." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  definition  of 
goals  of  the  system  — in  the  case  of  the 
courts,  for  example,  to  be  fair  and  fast  — 
and  definitions  of  measurements  as  well 
as  the  measurement  tool  itself,  are  addi- 
tional areas  for  research  by  NIJ. 

Underwood  said  that  in  keeping  with 
the  current  Administration’s  emphasis 
on  violent  crime,  the  NIJ  would  spend 
part  of  its  focus  studying  both  violent 
crime's  causes  and  prevention.  He  used 
that  example  to  underscore  that  no 
radical  change  in  the  broader  goals  of  the 
agency  was  being  planned. 

“This  has  been  a priority  of  the  NIJ  at 
least  since  1977,  and  to  some  extent 
before  that,"  Underwood  said.  “The  way 
I would  describe  (any  change  in  research 
goals)  is  a calibration,  a turn  of  the  wheel 
in  that  direction,  of  emphasis,  but  not  a 
radical  departure  from  the  way  the 
things  have  been  in  the  past.  We're  still 
going  to  build  on  long-term  research  that 
we've  been  pursuing  for  a good  many 
years. . . It’s  just  a matter  of  shifting  a 
few  more  resources  in  that  direction. 

He  said  that  overall,  he  was  in  agree- 
ment with  both  the  philosophies  ex- 
pressed by  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  in  legislative  testimony  to 
the  effect  that  more  in  criminal  justice 
could  be  done  with  less,  and  with  what 
President  Reagan  said  in  his  recent 
speech  before  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

"You  can  do  away  with  some  of  the 
frills  and  still  come  up  with  a sufficient 
job,"  he  noted.  “ It's  a matter  of 
degree. . . It's  just  a question  of  how  far 
you  want  to  go.  and  I don't ; 1 Sis  point 
know  whether  we  are  going  too  far  or 
not." 

While  his  agency,  like  all  other  Federal 
branches,  is  currently  affected  by  a hir- 
ing freeze,  Underwood  said  that  if  and 
when  that  freeze  thaws,  he  would  like  to 
augment  the  current  NIJ  staff  with  peo- 
ple who  have  both  practical  experience  in 
criminal  justice  and  academic  ex- 
j>erience. 

“There  are  quite  a few  people  of  that 
persuasion  around,"  he  said,  “but  we've 
got  a good  staff  as  it  is  and  I don’t  intend 
to  cavalierly  go  and  get  rid  of  anybody.” 
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ICAP  programs  form  different  spokes  of  larger  wheel 
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through  its  storage,  analysis,  and 
dissemination.  For  most  departments, 
this  involved  significant  changes  in  pro- 
cedures or  the  addition  of  new  programs 
in  four  areas  of  their  information 
systems. 

Information  System  Source  Docu- 
ments. With  few  exceptions,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  ICAP  agencies  to  make 
major  revisions  in  the  documents  used  to 
gather  information.  One  of  the  primary 
reasons  that  management  and  opera- 
tional information  was  not  available  in 
police  agencies  was  that  the  forms  used 
to  gather  this  information  were  not 
designed  to  collect  types  of  information 
needed  for  analysis  or  in  a way  that 
enhanced  the  analysis  process.  This  led 
to  changes  in  offense  reports,  field  inter- 
view reports,  and  in  dispatch  cards  which 
served  as  the  primary  source  of  workload 
information.  In  many  departments,  the 
offense  report  was  redesigned  so  it  could 
be  utilized  as  a basic  document  to  record 
all  types  of  offenses,  replacing,  in  some 
cases.  20  to  30  different  forms.  The 
source  documents  are  obviously  a critical 
aspect  of  any  information  system  and 
many  departments  had  previously 
developed  them  without  adequate  con- 
sideration for  what  they  were  designed  to 
do  or  for  the  impact  on  those  that  had  to 
complete  the  form  or  use  the  data  from 
them. 

Records  Management.  The  records 
area  of  most  of  the  ICAP  police  depart- 
ments were  required  to  m«^fy  their  ap- 
proach to  this  function.  The  records  units 
had  generally  geared  their  operations  to 
meeting  their  own  needs  for  records  pro- 
cessing with  little  regard  for  the  rest  of 
the  organization  or  the  community.  The 
approaches  to  indexing  and  filing  of  in- 
formation often  did  not  consider  opera- 
tional use  of  the  information.  Some 
departments,  for  example,  discontinued 
the  practice  of  typing  all  reports  because 
of  the  delays  encountered  in  forwarding 
reports  in  to  the  operational  unit.  Other 
departments  stopped  using  tape  record- 
ing systems  of  reporting  for  the  same 
reason  and  because  of  issues  relate  to 
the  quality  of  the  report.  The  gist  of  the 
changes  was  simply  to  make  the  records 
area  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
operational  elements  of  the  departments. 

Crime  Analysis.  In  order  to  implement 
the  ICAP  program,  it  was  necessary  for 
most  of  the  departments  to  develop  a 
crime  analysis  unit.  For  those  depart- 
ments that  had  a function  called  crime 
analysis,  major  changes  were  required  to 
provide  the  operational  information  sup- 
port needed.  The  crime  analysis  function 


is  a key  aspect  of  the  ICAP  program  in 
several  ways.  First,  it  is  the  primary 
source  of  information  for  the  operational 
units  to  identify  problem  areas  and  to 
develop  appropriate  responses.  Second- 
ly, this  function  was  generally  very  in- 
strumentalin  identifying  areas  where  the 
information  system  needed  improve- 
ment. Finally,  this  function,  through  the 
analyst,  played  a key  role  in  overall  pro- 
gram implementation  in  a number  of  the 
departments.  The  analysts  seemed  to 
enhance  communications  between  opera- 
tional elements  since  they  were  in  a posi- 
tion that  received  and  disseminated  in- 
formation from  all  areas  of  the  depart- 
ments. Moreover,  the  analysts 
themselves,  in  some  cases,  both  sworn 
and  civilian,  were  rather  dynamic  in- 
dividuals who  ended  up  serving  in  the 
role  of  internal  change  agent. 

Data  Processing.  The  data  processing 
area  of  the  information  system  compo- 
nent was  extremely  slow  in  its  develop- 
ment as  a part  of  the  ICAP  program.  The 
emphasis  had  been  on  developing 
workable  manual  records  and  crime 
analysis  units  prior  to  automation.  As 
a result,  mostdepartments  were  wellinbo 
their  second  phase  of  ICAP  before 
automated  information  systems  became 
a reality.  Yet  even  though  automation 
was  slow  in  coming  to  ICAP  depart- 
ments, they  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  conceptual  develop- 
ment of  software  for  management  infor- 
mation systems,  crime  analysis,  patrol 
allocation,  and  investigative  manage- 
ment. Unlike  many  other  aspects  of 
ICAP.  most  of  these  programs  have  only 
recently  become  operational. 
IMPROVING  POLICE  PERSONNEL 

The  third  major  component  of  the 
ICAP  program  covers  a series  of  ac- 
tivities related  to  enhancing  skills  or  im- 
proving performance.  The  importance  of 
the  personnel  at  all  levels  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  recognized  in  the  development 
of  the  program  and  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  this  area.  The  key  ac- 
tivities in  the  improving  personnel  com- 
ponent included  training,  performance 
appraisal,  and  participatory  manage- 
ment. 

Training.  In  order  to  Implement  the 
wide  range  of  activities  in  the  ICAP  pro- 
gram. all  of  the  departments  had  to 
develop  a variety  of  training  programs, 
ranging  from  simple  orientation  pro- 
grams to  improving  specific  skills  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  organization  at  all  levels 
and  functions.  In  addition  to  the  tradi- 
tional classroom-lecture  type  of  training, 
the  ICAP  departments  engaged  in  some 
uncommon  methods  of  training  for  police 


Studies  on  guns’  link  to 
violence  spark  new  debate 
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the  probability  of  a prison  sentence  for 
those  pleading  guilty  or  convicted  at  trial 
was  much  higher  if  a gun  was  involved  in 
the  crime,  and  the  average  length  of 
sentence  was  greater  as  well. 

The  researchers  recommended  improv- 
ing  court  procedures  for  recording 
weapons  data  and  proposed  that  an  ex- 
isting data  system,  the  Prosecutors 
Management  Information  System  (PRO- 
MIS)  be  expanded  to  include  more 
weapons  information  than  that  currently 
used,  which  now  only  states  whether  or 
not  a weapon  was  used  in  the  commission 
of  a crime.  They  also  urged  the  establish- 
ment by  police  departments  of  uniform 
data  recording  procedures  and  a cen- 


tralized reporting  system  for  information 
on  weapons  used. 

The  study  also  suggested  that  in- 
asmuch as  knowledge  about  how  guns 
are  acquired,  distributed  and  used  is 
■‘highly  limited."  Congress  and  state 
legislatures  should  be  very  cautious 
about  making  any  underlying  assump- 
tions before  passing  any  gun  control 
legislation. 

For  Pete  Shields,  however,  the  underly- 
ing links  between  the  availability  of  guns 
and  the  incidence  of  criminal  violence 
have  already  been  established.  What  is 
needed  now.  he  said,  is  research  aimed  at 
helping  legislators  and  politicians  in 
general  establish  effective  gun-control 
policies. 


departments.  These  included  retreats  for 
management  personnel,  site  visits  by 
personnel  to  other  cities  to  review  pro- 
grams on  a firsthand  basis,  and  the  use  of 
"cluster  meetings."  The  cluster 
meetings  involved  key  departmental  per- 
sonnel in  a specific  area  gathering  to 
share  experiences  with  one  specific 
aspect  of  the  program.  These  meetings 
might  cover  topics  like  crime  analysis, 
patrol  operations,  training,  communica- 
tions, evaluation  and  a variety  of  other 
matters  where  it  was  believed  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  meeting  would  be  offset  by 
program  improvements  resulting  from 
knowledge  gained  in  the  meetings.  In  ad- 
dition, the  participants  were  able  to 
establish  ongoing  personal  and  profes- 
sional relationships  that  permitted  the 
ICAP  departments  to  call  upon  a wealth 
of  expertise  and  experience  to  solve  plan- 
ning and  implementation  problems. 

Performance  Appraisal.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  for  supervisory  per- 
sonnel is  evaluating  a subordinate  s per- 
formance. In  many  cases,  it  is  not  a plea- 
sant experience  for  the  employee  either. 
The  state-of-theart  in  police  officer  per- 
formance appraisal  had  not  progressed 
very  far  but  was  really  put  to  the  test  in 
the  ICAP  program,  leading  to  many  of 
the  departments  developing  completely 
new  performance  appraisal  systems. 
Those  systems  attempted  to  address 
many  of  the  age-old  problems  in  this  area 
as  well  as  include  the  new  activities  with 
which  the  officers  were  involved. 

Participatory  Management.  All  of  the 
ICAP  programs  placed  a great  deal  of 
emphasis  on  the  participatory  style  of 
management  in  program  implementation 
and  planning.  This  was  initially 
operationalized  through  the  use  of  ad- 
visory groups  made  up  of  personnel  from 
all  ranks  of  the  department.  These 
groups  were  responsible  for  providing  in- 
put into  the  development  of  the  program 
from  the  perspective  of  those  who  would 
actually  be  doing  the  work.  The  input 
ranged  from  the  policy  level  to  the  pro- 
cedures for  carrying  out  a specific  task. 

• 

As  one  can  readily  see  from  the  major 
components  of  the  ICAP  program,  it  has 
had  far-reaching  impacts  on  the  depart- 
ments involved.  In  addition  to  the  ac- 


tivities already  discussed,  a number  of 
the  departments  have  developed  pro- 
grams dealing  with  arson,  victim-witness 
problems,  and  using  senior  citizens  as 
volunteers  in  various  areas  of  the  depart- 
ment. ICAP  s impact  has  been  signifi- 
cant on  the  departments  involved  as  well 
as  policing  in  general. 

ICAP  has  been  implemented  in  52 
cities  with  Federal  funding  since  1 976,  in- 
volving a total  population  in  excess  of 
eleven  million  people  and  approximately 
30,000  law  enforcement  personnel.  The 
program  has  also  formed  the  basis  for 
concentrated  efforts  on  the  part  of  seven 
states  to  encourage  agencies  to  use  this 
approach  to  improving  police  service 
delivery.  In  addition,  it  is  the  only  com- 
prehensive police  program  that  has  been 
implemented  on  a national  scale  that  has 
made  a direct  use  of  the  research  on  police 
operations  that  has  been  conducted  in 
the  past  10  years.  Although  the  program 
has  been  described  in  terms  of  specific  ac- 
tivities, it  should  be  clear  that  it  is  really 
a systematic  planning  process  that 
makes  use  of  information  in  a logical  way 
in  order  to  make  rational  decisions  to  im- 
prove police  service  delivery. 

This  overview  of  the  ICAP  program  is 
the  first  in  a series  of  15  articles  that  will 
appear  in  Law  Enforcement  News,  Each 
of  the  articles  will  focus  on  a different 
area  of  the  ICAP  program  and  will  be 
written  by  individuals  that  have  been 
directly  involved  with  the  implementa- 
tion of  programs  in  one  or  more  cities. 
The  next  article  in  the  series  will  detail 
the  historical  development  of  the  ICAP 
program.  It  will  be  followed  with  articles 
on  each  of  the  major  components  of 
ICAP  and  the  specific  activities  within 
each  component. 
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FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP, 


POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS16  Police  Promolion  Course  (One  Volume)  $10.00 

CS74  O&A  onOrugEduceiion  $10  00 

C$75  Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume)  $10.00 

CS'31  Every  Day  Spanish  for  Police  Ollicers  $600 

CS  SO  High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Eaamination  $9  95 

C107S  Addiction  Specialisi  $10  00 

C 1974  Administrative  Investigator  $1?  00 

C 1 697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's 

Prisons  $1 7 00 

C 1696  Assistant  Deputy  Warden  $17  00 

C7524  Bay  Constable  $10.00 

C 90  Border  Patrol  Inspeclor  $8.00 

C-1973  Border  Patrolman  $6  00 

cm  Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant  $1000 

C 95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer  $8  00 

C 7795  Building  Guard  $8.00 

C7760  Campus  Security  Otiicer  $10  00 

C7781  Campus  Security  Officer  I $10.00 

C 1700  Campus  Security  Ollicer  II  $10  00 

C708  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee  $8  00 

C1701  Campus  Security  Specialist  $10  00 

C 7764  Capital  Police  Otticec  $6  00 

C171  Capiam,  Police  Oeparlment  $17  00 

C7473  Chief  Compliance  Investigator  $10  00 

C1173  Chief  Deputy  Sherill  $10  00 

C 71 70  Chief  Institution  Safety  Olticer  $10.00 

C1401  Chiel  investigator  $10  00 

C 7148  Chiel  01  Police  $17  00 

C750?  Chief  ol  Staff  $17  00 

C1161  Chief  Police  Surgeon  $1795 

C 1 593  Chief  Probation  Officer  $1 7 DO 

C118?  Chief  Process  Server  $10.00 

C1165  Chief  Secunly  Officer  $10  00 

C1591  Chief  Special  Invesligalor  $17  00 

C 1703  Commissioner  of  Correction  $12  00 

C 1700  Commissioner  of  Police  $17.00 

C7471  Compliance  Investigator  $10  00 

C 1767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse  Education  Program  $10  00 

C165  Correction  Captain  $10  00 

C 956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men)  $8  OO 

C956b  CoiiectionHospitalOUicer(Women)  $8  00 

C166  Correction  Lieutenant  $10  00 

C1719  Correction  Malion  $8  00 

C167  Correction  Otticer(Men)  $8  00 

C166  Coireclion  Otticer  (Women)  $8.00 

C 957  Correction  Officer  Tiainee  $8  00 

C169  Correction  Sergeant  $10.00 

C956a  Coneclion  Voulh  Camp  Officer  (Men)  $8  00 

C 956b  Correction  youth  Camp  Olticer  (Women)  $8  00 

C 959  Correctionaf  Tteaimeni  Specialist  $17  00 

C966  Court  Officer  $6  00 

C 1779  Ciimmal  Investigatoi  $10  00 

C 989  Crimmal  law  Invesligalor  $6  00 

Cl 77  Customs  Inspeclor  $8  00 

C 1611  (^sloms  Secunty  Officer  (Stiy  Marshal)  $8  00 

C1739  Deputy  Chief  Marshal  $1000 

C1745  Deputy  Medical  Examiner  $14  00 

C7763  Deputy  Probation  Director  $10  00 

C 1900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV  $17  00 

C 704  Duputy  Shenfl  $8  00 

C 1763  Deputy  Supcnmendent  of  Women's  Prisons  $1200 

C 1670  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  $6  00 

Cl 76?  Deputy  Warden  $10  00 

C 1747  Detective  Investigator  $10  00 

C7444  Oiteclot  ol  Security  $10  00 

C 1877  Oiiecior  ot  Tiallic  Control  $10  00 

C2375  Director  ol  Youth  Bureau  $10.00 

C 1759  Drug  Abuse  Education  Group  Leader  $10  00 

C 1597  Drug  Abuse  Educator  $17  00 

C1760  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker  $8  00 

C1761  Drug  Abus»  Secretarial  Aide  $8  00 

C 1405  Drug  Abuse  Technician  $6  00 

C l 406  Drug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee  $6  00 

C-7476  Environmental  Conservation  Officer  $1000 

C 751  Federal  Guard  $8  00 

C-161?  Federal  Protective  Officer  $8  00 

C17SS  Feld  Investigator  $8  00 

C-75S  Fingerprint  Technician  $10  00 

C 266  Fngerpnnt  Technician  Trainee  $6  00 

C 781  Forest  Ranger  $6  00 

C 7012  Game  Warden  $8  OO 

C-304  Guard  Patrolman  $8.00 

G34B  Head  Pnxess  Server  $10  00 

G349  Head  Process  Server  & Court  Aide  $1000 

C 353  Hosprtal  Security  Olticet  $e  00 

C-332  Housmg  Captain  $17  00 

C330  Housmg  Guard  $8  00 

C 340  Housmg  Lieutenant  $10  00 

C342  Housing  Pauolman  $8  00 

C344  Housaig  Sergeant  $10  00 


C-361  IdenliNcation  Clerk  $e  00 

C 1986.  Identification  Otticer  $8  00 

C2294  identification  Specialist  $8.00 

C-36?  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector  $8.00 

C364  Inspeclor  $10.00 

C 370  Institution  Safety  Otticer  $6.00 

C-376  Internal  Revenue  Agent  $10  00 

C-377  Investigator  $8  00 

C'376  Investigator  Inspector  $8  00 

C'406  Jail  Guard  $8.00 

C 1379  Jail  Matron  $6.00 

C1331  Jail  Traming  Supervisor  $10.00 

C-133?  Jailer-Clerk  ss.qq 

C-449  License  Investigator  $e  00 

C7786  LicenselnvestigalorfSpamshSpeaking)  $10  00 

C442  Lieutenant,  PollceOepartment  $10.00 

C-466  Medical  Exammei  $14.00 

C 488  Medical  Officer  $14  00 

C 469  Medical  Ollicer  (Oepartmenlal)  $14.00 

C 498  Meier  Maid  $6.00 

C2S03  Narcotics  Education  Assistant  $1000 

C-1600  Narcotics  Invesligalor  $10  00 

C 1378  Narcotics  Security  Assrstant  $1000 

C 7245  Paralegal  Aide  $e  00 

C 1686  Park  Patrolman  $8  00 

C572  Parking  Enlotcemeni  Agent  $8.00 

C1063  Parking  Meter  Attendant  $6.00 

C 573  Parking  Meter  Collector  $6.00 

C-575  Patrolman.  Examinations  All  States  $6.00 

C-576  Patrolman,  Police  Department  $8  00 

C l 972  Paiioiman-Poltcewoman  $8  00 

C 640  Police  Adminsirative  Aide  $i  o.OO 

C 594  Police  Cadet  $8.00 

C-639  Police  Derk  $8.00 

C 1947  Police  Communications  & Teletype  Operator  $1000 

C2256  Police  Dispatcher  $8  00 

C 1383  'Police  Inspector  $12  00 

C 1939  Police  Officer  $8  00 

C 2441  Police  Oflicer.  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept  (LAPO)  $10.00 

C-1755  Police  Officer.  Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPO)  $1000 

C 1739  Police  Ollicer,  New  York  Police  Dept.  (NVPO)  $10.00 

C-1 741  Police  Officer.  Suffok  County  Polipe  Dept.  (SCPO)  $10  00 

C 59S  Police  Patrolman  $e  00 

C596  Police  Surgeon  $1400 

C597  Police  Trainee  $8.00 

C 598  Policewoman  $8.00 

C602  Postal  Inspector  (USPS)  $8  00 

C1366  Principal  Addiction  Specialist  $10  00 

Cl 791  Principal  Investigator  $12  00 

C1427  Principal  Probation  Dflicer  $1000 

C 2759  Principal  Program  Specialisl  (Correction)  $12.00 

C618  Prison  Guard  $8.00 

C746?  Private  Investigator  $10.00 

C 2577  Probation  Assistant  $8  00 

Cl 981  Probation  Counselor  $10.00 

C 980  Probation  Consullani  $10.00 

C'7766  Probation  Director  $10  00 

C-1428  Probation  Employment  Officer  $10  00 

C961  Probation  investigator  $8  oo 

C-619  Probation  Ollicer  $8  00 

C 1479  Probation  Officer  Trainee  $8  00 

■C  2762  Probation  Supervisor  $10  00 

C 7577  Probation  Assistant  $8  00 

C-1961  Probation  Counselor  $10.00 

C980  Probation  Consuttani  SlO.OO 

C7766  Probation  Oirector  StOOO 

C 1428  Probation  Employment  Officer  $1000 

C 961  Probation  Investigator  $8  00 

C619  Probation  Officer  $6  00 

C 1 429  Probation  Officer  Trainee  $8  00 

C-2262  Probation  Supervisor  $10  00 

C 1 628  Probation  Supervisor  I $1 0 00 

C-1829  Probation  Supervisor  tl  $10  00 

C 620  Process  Server  $6  00 

C-2315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator  $6  00 

C-1997  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  $10.00 


C2397 

Protection  Agent 

$6  00 

C665 

Ranger.  U S.  Park  Service 

$8.00 

Cl  921 

Safety  Coordinator 

$10  00 

Cl  459 

Safety  Secunty  Officer 

$800 

C702 

School  Crossing  Guard 

$6.00 

C-1923 

School  Guard 

$6.00 

C1999 

Security  Guard 

$8.00 

C1467 

Secunty  Officer 

$6  00 

C-2211 

Security  Police  Oflicer  (liSPS) 

$6.00 

C-1810 

Senior  Addiction  Speciarist 

$10.00 

C2575 

Senior  Gay  Constable 

$10  00 

C7529 

Senior  Building  Guard 

$10.00 

C2265 

Senior  Campus  Security  Olticer 

$10  00 

C2070 

Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 

$10.00 

C2422 

Senior  Compliance  Investigator 

$10.00 

0710 

Senior  Court  Officer 

$12.00 

01665 

Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 

$10.00 

C 2038 

Senior  Detective  Investigator 

$10  00 

07520 

Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 

$12.00 

02073 

Senior  Fmgerpnnl  Technician 

$1000 

01907 

Senior  Identification  Ollicer 

$10  00 

07512 

Senior  Identification  Specialist 

$10  00 

02119 

Senior  Institution  Satety  Otiicer 

$10  00 

01010 

Senior  Investigator 

$1000 

02531 

Senior  Narcotics  Investigator 

$12.00 

0793 

Senior  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 

$10.00 

02466 

Senior  Parole  Officer 

$1000 

01020 

Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 

$10  00 

C 1594 

Senior  Probation  Ollicer 

$10  00 

C-2296 

Senior  Professional  Conduct  investigator 

$8.00 

01998 

Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$12.00 

02449 

Senior  Security  Officer 

$10.00 

C1569 

Senior  Special  Investigator 

$10.00 

C725 

Senior  Special  Olticer 

$10.00 

0732 

Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority 

$10.00 

C733 

Sergeant.  Police  Oepanmeni 

$10.00 

0794 

Shenfl 

$10.00 

01060 

Special  Agent,  FBI 

$10  00 

C748 

Special  investigations  Inspector 

$6  00 

Cl  588 

Special  Investigator 

$8  00 

0749 

Special  Ollicer 

$8  00 

C1692 

State  Policewoman 

$8  00 

0757 

State  Trooper 

$8  00 

01744 

Superintendent  of-Women's  Prisons 

$12.00 

01703 

Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 

$10.00 

01503 

Supervising  Court  Officer 

$10  00 

01666 

Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 

$10  00 

01667 

Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 

$10.00 

02513 

Supervising  Identification  Specialist 

$10  00 

02106 

Supervising  Investigator 

$10  00 

02143 

Supervising  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 

$10.00 

0782 

Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collection 

$10.00 

C-2299 

Supervtsing  Professional  Conduct  investigator 

$10  00 

02205 

Supervising  Secunty  Ollicer 

$10  00 

C-1  766 

Supervising  Speciai  Olticer 

$10  00 

01750 

Traffic  Control  Agent 

$6  00 

C-812 

Traffic  Control  Inspeclor 

se  00 

C 2407 

Traffic  Enforcement  Agent 

$8  00 

C-1689 

Traffic  and  Park  Olticer 

se  00 

01522 

Traffic  Technician 

$6  00 

C7335 

Traffic  Technician  1 

$8  00 

C2336 

Traffic  Technician  II 

$10  00 

C-1 887 

Traffic  Technician  III 

$10  00 

C619 

Transit  Captain 

$12.00 

C620 

Transit  lieutenant 

$1000 

C.821 

Transit  Patrolman 

$6  00 

0822 

Transit  Sergeant 

$1000 

0823 

Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 

$10  00 

C-8S2 

Uniformed  Court  Officer 

$8  00 

01989 

United  Slates  Park  Police  Officer 

$6  00 

01995 

Urban  Park  Ollicer 

$6  00 

C2541 

Urban  Park  Patrol  Sergeant 

$10  00 

C894 

Warden 

$12  00 

C891 

Watchman 

College  Proficiency  Examination  Series  (CPEP) 

$6  00 

CPEP29 

Introduclion  to  Criminal  Justice 

$9  95 

CFtP30 

Criminal  Investigation 

$9  95 

Enclose  a check  or  money  order  plus  $1 .00  lor  postage  and  handling  on  the  first  book,  and  $.50  tor  each  additional  book  (on  the  same  order). 
Special  Handling:  $1 .00  additional  per  order  Send  to:  LEN  Book  Dept.,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York  City.  NY  1 001 9. 

Name  Address 

City^ ^Siate/Zip 

Book(s)  Desired 

(Attach  separate  sheet  with  book  titles  if  additional  selections  are  desired.) 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  setting 
criminal  justice  policy  by  dissent 


Continued  from  Page  5 
finding  that  there  were  aggravating  fac- 
tors. including  the  fact  that  the  murder 
was  “especially  heinous,  atrocious,  and 
cruel,"  and  the  fact  that  the  murder  oc- 
curred during  the  commission  of  a rape. 

Pursuant  to  the  Florida  capital  punish- 
ment  statute,  which  provides  for 
automatic  review  by  the  Florida 
S ipreme  Court  in  all  cases  in  which  a 
death  penalty  has  been  imposed,  review 
was  had  and  the  Florida  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  the  trial  judge's  decision  to  ig- 
nore the  life  sentence  recommended  by 
the  jury. 

Writing  in  a very  personal  vein.  Justice 
Marshall  noted  that  he  was  "extremely 
troubled  by  the  judge’s  decision  to  over- 
ride the  jury’s  advisory  verdict,  and  by 
the  Florida  Supreme  Court's  affirmance 
of  that  decision."  Justice  Marshall  con- 
tinued that  it  was  very  reasonable  for  the 
jury  to  have  determined  in  this  case  that 
the  mitigating  factors  outweighed  the 
aggravating  circumstances.  In  support 
of  this  position,  Justice  Marshall  referred 
to  the  wealth  of  information  which  sup- 
ported the  jury's  contention  that  the 
defendant  was  "under  the  influence  of  ex- 
treme mental  or  emotional  disturbance" 
at  the  time  he  committed  the  murder. 
Medical  testimony  established  that  the 
defendant  had  been  confined  to  a 
psychiatric  ward  while  in  the  United 
States  Army,  that  he  had  made  three 
suicide  attempts,  that  he  frequently 
heard  voices  which  he  regarded  as  normal 
and  was  suffering  from  an  "organic  brain 
syndrome  and  epilepsy." 

The  entire  extent  of  Justice  Marshall’s 

Citizen  patrols 
claim  success 
in  LA  crime  war 

Continued  from  Page  3 
reducing  crime  in  the  city,  residents 
where  crime  has  reduced  are  convinced  of 
the  validity  of  their  efforts. 

On  one  street  where  citizens  patrol 
looking  for  unfamiliar  cars  and  vans, 
a block  captain,  Marvin  Markowitz,  said 
that  the  previous  year  there  had  been  five 
burglaries  on  this  block  and  a resident 
was  killed  at  curbside  in  an  attempted 
robbery.  In  the  year  since  the  patrol  and 
other  self-help  measures  began.  Marko- 
witz told  the  paper,  there  have  been  no 
homicides  and  no  burglaries. 

The  trends  are  not  all  encouraging  tor 
the  city.  Robberies,  burglaries  and  other 
thefts  continue  to  increase  throughout 
the  city.  Car  thefts  and  burglaries  from 
vehicles  have  shot  up  nearly  17  percent, 
a statistic  which  police  say  reflects  the 
incidence  of  expensive  stero  equipment 
being  looted  from  vehicles. 

The  city  must  also  contend  with  the 
gnawing  fact  that  despite  statistics  that 
show  the  incidence  of  crime  to  be  less 
than  in  many  cities,  public  perception  is 
that  it  is  greater  than  most  cities,  in- 
cluding New  York. 


dissent  went  to  the  factual  question  of 
the  condition  of  the  defendant  at  the  time 
of  the  murder  and  that,  in  light  of  the  in- 
formation available,  the  jury  had  correct- 
ly recommended  life  imprisonment.  In  a 
sharply  worded  conclusion  to  his  dissent. 
Justice  Marshall  snapped  that  the  trial 
judge  improperly  rejected  the  jury’s 
recommendation  and  "substituted  his 
own  judgment  concerning  the  proper 
sentence,  in  disregard  of  the  standards 
set  for  by  the  Florida  Supreme  Court," 
which  under  the  circumstanes  made  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty  "ar- 
bitrary and  capricious."  (McCray  v. 
Florida.  No.  80-6819,  petition  for  writ  of 
certiorari  denied  on  November  9.  1981.) 

On  The  Docket 

Informers 

A private  attorney  from  Oklahoma  has 
asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  review  a case 
in  which  the  informant  gave  the  police  a 
tip  while  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
drugs. 

1 n this  case  the  police  obtained  a search 
warrant  by  relying  on  the  information  of 
a known  informant  who,  at  the  time  he 
gave  the  information,  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drugs.  Based  in  part  upon  the 
evidence  found  as  a result  of  the  search, 
the  defendant  in  this  case  was  convicted 
of  the  unlawful  possession  of  marijuana 
with  the  intent  to  distribute. 

On  appeal,  the  Oklahoma  Court  of  Ap- 
peals affirmed  the  conviction  on  March 
17.  1981-  In  doing  so,  that  court  ruled 
that  the  warrant  \«as  not  defective  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  secured 
upon  evidence  given  while  the  informant 
was  using  drugs.  The  court  took  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  evidence  presented  at 
the  evidentiary  hearing  by  the  police  of- 
ficer showed  neither  "deliberate 
falsehood  nor  reckless  disregard  for  truth 
by  the  officer." 

Among  the  questions  placed  before  the 
Supreme  Court  is  whether  a police  officer 
may  obtain  statements  from  an  informer 
who  is  under  the  influence  of  drugs,  and 
then  use  those  statements  without  any 
independent  corroboration  or  verifica- 
tion to  establish  probable  cause  in  an  af- 
fidavit for  issuance  of  a search  warrant. 
(Buttress  v.  Oklahoma.  No.  81-550,  peti- 
tion for  certiorari  filed  on  September  14 
1981). 

Drunk  drivers 
ease  on  down 
the  road  in  Iowa 

Continued  from  Page  5 

keep  driving  after  their  licenses  have  been 

suspended  or  revoked. 

This  had  led  some  to  call  for  manda- 
tory jail  sentences,  and  one  organization. 
Mothers  Against  Drunken  Drivers,  which 
has  suceeded  in  getting  such  legislation 
passed  in  California,  has  now  set  its  sights 
on  other  states.  The  group  has  just  14 
members  in  Iowa,  although  it  claims  a 
national  membership  of  10,000. 

All  eight  members  of  Iowa’s  Congres- 
sional delegation,  recently  joined  with 
other  legislators  in  a letter  to  President 
Reagan  urging  him  to  establish  a national 
commission  on  drunk  driving  that  would 
recommend  changes  in  state  laws.  In  ad- 
dition, a bill  drafted  in  Congress  would 
require  states  to  sentence  first  time  of- 
fenders to  at  least  10  days  of  community 
service  and  participation  in  traffic  safety 
programs.  Those  convicted  more  than 
once  within  five  years  would,  without 
exception,  be  jailed  for  at  least  10  days 
and  would  lose  their  licenses  for  at  least 
one  year. 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


The  cops’  unlikely  ally:  ACLU  examines 
the  rights  of  police  officers  in  new  book 

The  growing  literature  on  the  rights  of  the  police  officer  has  a new  entry  and  at  first 
blush  It  seems  to  come  from  an  unlikely  quarter.  The  publisher  is  Avon  Hooks  hut  the 
new  book  was  actually  a project  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  has 
often  lined  up  against  the  police  in  court. 

Perhaps  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  ACLU  has  now  weighed  in  with  a book 
called  "The  Rights  of  Police  Officers."  given  the  fact  that  the  organization  has  a 
distinguished  record  of  fighting  the  good  fight  for  the  constitutional  rights  for  many 
different  groups,  including  such  extremists  as  Nazis  and  Ku  Klux  Klanners.  Still, 
police  officers  may  be  forgiven  a raised  eyebrow. 

The  new  book  is  a 208-page  paperback  in  question-and  answer  formal,  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Gilda  Brancato,  a State  Department  lawyer,  and  F.lliol  E.  Polebaum.  a 
Washington  attorney,  and  covers  a wider  range  of  topics  than  most  publications  in 
the  field.  The  movement  for  police  rights  has  focused  primarily  on  when  they  are 
defendants  and  on  their  own  righu  to  sue,  "The  Rights  of  Police  Officers  ” touches  on 
that  field,  too.  but  it  also  includes  chapters  on  such  areas  as  race  and  sex  di.scrimina- 
tion  against  police,  the  use  of  force,  and  an  officer's  right  to  privacy. 

The  book  will  be  of  value  to  both  the  police  and  the  attorney  who  wants  an  overview 
of  the  law  on  police  rights  because  it  is  written  clearly  and  without  much  lawyer's 
language  and  includes  case  citations  for  further  reference.  In  the  preface.  ACLU  presi- 
dent Norman  Dorsen  advises:  "If  you  encounter  a specific  legal  problem  in  an  area 
discussed  in  (this  handbook),  show  the  book  to  your  attorney.  Of  course  you  will  not  lie 
able  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  handbook  to  provide  you  with  adequate  representation. 
But  if  he  hasn't  had  a great  deal  of  experience  in  this  specific  area,  the  handbook  con 
provide  helpful  suggestions  on  how  to  proceed.  " 

For  a sample  of  "The  Rights  of  Police  Officers,"  let's  look  at  what  it  says  on  several 
questions  of  current  interest, 

In  what  circumstaDce.s  might  a police  officer  bring  a lawsuit  for  malicious  prosecu- 
tion? "Suppose  Mr.  X brings  a lawsuit  against  Officer  Y.  , ..alleging police  bruUlity, 

Mr.  X knows  that  Officer  Y did  not  harm  him.  but  dislikes  the  officer  for  having  ar- 
rested him  and  for  having  testified  against  him  in  a criminal  proceeding  in  which  Mr. 
X was  found  guilty.  Assuming  that  Mr.  X loses  his  police  brutality  lawsuit.  Officer  Y 
might  then  institute  a claim  for  malicious  prosecution." 

Is  acting  in  good  faith  a defense  available  to  officers  in  common  law  tort  action? 

"Yes.  in  most  instances.  The  good  faith  and  reasonable  belief  defense  i.s  available  to  of- 
ficers in  cases  of  false  arrest  and  imprisonment  and  wrongful  entry,  but  not  always  in 
assault  and  battery.  " 

May  police  officer*^  criticize  departmental  policy?  "The  answer  is  a qualified  yes. 
Disciplinary  action  may  be  taken  against  a police  officer  if  there  is  a spocific  finding 
that  the  officer's  exercise  of  his  free  speech  rights  impaired  his  efficiency  as  a police  of- 
ficer and/or  the  police  department 'seffeclivenes.s  in  fulfilling  its  responsibility."  Hut, 
the  handbot>k  notes,  a recent  decision  in  the  case  of  a Newark.  New  Jersey,  officer 
enhanced  the  policeman  s rights  to  publicly  criticize  his  superiors,  and  on  Federal 
levels,  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  protects  whistleblowers  in  the  FBI. 

On  the  use  of  deadly  force,  the  handbook  says  that  an  officer  will  be  judged  by  Ihrw 
standards;  his  own  department's  rules,  state  statutes  of  common  law.  and  constitu- 
tional law,  both  state  and  Federal.  "Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  sources  of  an  of- 
ficer's authority  to  use  force  and  because  of  the  wide  variety  of  legal  standards,  it  is 
important  for  police  officers  to  be  familiar  both  with  depurlmenUil  regulation  and 
state  law  within  his  or  her  jurisdiction.' 

Do  police  officers  have  a right  to  bargain  collectively?  They  have  a First  Amend- 
ment right  tojoin  a labor  union,  but  there  is  no  constitutional  right  to  mandatory  col- 
lective bargaining.  Some  states  allow  collective  bargaining  with  police;  others  do  not, 
"Police  officers,  whether  union  members  or  not.  do  not  have  a constitutional  right  to 
strike  or  to  conduct  work  slowdowns.  " 

Can  a municipal  police  officer  be  required  to  live  within  a city's  limiU?  "Usually, 
but  not'  always.  The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  constitutional  validity  of 
municipal  re.sidency  requirements,  but  at  least  one  state  court  has  ruk*d  that  a 
municipality  that  enacted  such  a requirement  lucked  the  power  to  impose  the  rule. 
Thus,  a municipal  residency  requirement  is  valid  where  the  local  authorities  have  been 
accorded  the  power  by  the  state  to  enact  it." 

"The  Rights  of  Police  Officers"  answers  nearly  200  questions,  some  with  short 
answers,  some  with  extended  discussions  and  case  citations.  As  the  authors  note,  the 
handbook  "seeks  to  highlight  the  most  essential  rights  that  protect  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer.  " and  it  docs  that  job  well.  A copy  may  be  secured  by  sending  $2.95  to; 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  132  West  43  Street.  New  York.  NY  10036. 

fOn/iray  I*  Harden  irelcomes  correspandenve  tn  fits  office  at  li'tl  Colonial  Hli'il . 
i’i  estirood  PO.  Washington  /'u  p..  ,V./07f»7.7J 
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PoSice  Officers.  The  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  in 
Florida,  an  equal  opportunity  employer,  has  announced 
openings  for  police  officers  for  this  Federally  recognized 
Indian  tribe.  The  tribe  occupies  an  area  within  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  approximately  40  miles  west  of 
Miami,  and  also  has  a reservation  north  of  the  Evei^ades 
National  Park. 

Candidates  should  be  at  least  21  years  of  age;  have  a 
high  school  diploma  or  equivalent;  meet  minimum  vision 
and  hearing  standards;  be  of  good  character;  be  a U.S. 
citizen  and  possess  a valid  state  of  Florida  drivers  license 
at  time  of  employment,  and  have  either  a numbered  of- 
ficia]  Florida  Police  Standards  Council  certificate  of 
Compliance  or  Comparative  Compliance  or  the  ability  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  certification. 

Starting  salaries  for  the  positions  are  $16,006  with 
annual  merit  increases.  There  are  10  days  annual  leave  to 
start,  with  one  additional  day  for  each  successive  year  of 
service.  In  addition,  there  are  13  sick  days  permitted, 
group  insurance,  10  paid  holidays  and  participation  in  a 
retirement  plan  with  matching  employer  payment. 

The  department  notes  that  housing  within  tribal  area 
is  unavailable  and  is  scarce  in  immediately  adjacent 
areas.  Those  who  take  positions  on  the  force  would  be 
required  to  commute  to  work  daily. 

Requests  for  applications  shoud  be  addressed  to  : 
Anthony  G.  Zecca,  Chief  of  Police.  Miccosukee  Tribe  of 
Indians  of  Florida,  Department  of  Public  Safety,  P.O. 
Box  440021,  Miami,  FL,  33144,  telephone  number 
(305)  223-8380. 

Corrections  Officers.  New  York  City  is  accepting 
applications  for  their  corrections  officer  examinations 
for  both  men  and  women.  Those  passing  the  test  will  be 
put  on  a list  of  eligibles,  which  will  be  used  to  fill  a num- 
ber of  vacancies  in  the  department. 

Applicants  are  requried  to  have  either  a high  school 
diploma  or  equivalent;  be  20  years  of  age  or  older,  but 
not  older  than  29  by  Nov.  4,  1981,  except  those  who 


have  had  military  service;  be  of  good  character;  be  both 
a citizen  of  the  U.S.  and  a resident  of  New  York  City  or 
surrounding  counties;  undergo  a character  investigation 
and  supply  all  documents  requested;  and  pay  both  a 
filing  fee  of  $13  and  a $10  fee  for  fingerprint  screening 
Probationary  period  for  the  job  is  one  year. 

The  job  is  describes  as  a law  enforcement  position 
that  requires  dose  contact  with  inmates.  Officers  may  be 
assigned  to  supervise  inmates  of  either  sex.  Officers 
maintain  security  within  correctional  facilities  and  are 
responsible  for  ‘‘custody,  control,  care,  job  training,  and 
work  performance  of  inmates.”  Correction  officers  are 
required  to  work  rotating  tours  and  shifts,  including 
nights,  weekends  and  holidays. 

Beginning  officers  receive  starting  salaries  of  $17,949 
with  increments  raising  the  salary  to  $22,769  after  three 
years.  A uniform  allowance  is  provided  as  well  as  holiday 
pay,  contributions  by  the  city  to  a welfare  and  annuity 
fund  and  city-paid  health  insurance. 

For  applications,  send  a self-addressed  business 
envelope  with  40  cents  postage  to  Juan  U.  Ortiz,  City 
Personnel  Director,  Department  of  Personnel,  49  Tho- 
mas Street,  New  York,  NY  10013.  Applications  must  be 
filed  between  Nov.  4, 1981  and  Dec.  22, 1981. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  The  School  of  Criminal  Justice 
at  SUNY-Albany  seeks  to  fill  three  vacancies  beginning 
in  Fall  of  1982.  These  vacancies  are  open  to  those  hold- 
ing a variety  of  perspectives  and  coining  from  disciplines 
such  as  anthropology,  economics,  history,  law,  psychia- 
try, psychology,  political  science  and  sociology. 

For  one  of  the  three  positions  the  School  seeks  a per- 
son to  teach  graduate  courses  dealing  with  the  nature, 
extent  and  correlates  of  crime  and  delinquency,  theories 
of  crime  and  delinquency  and  empirical  research  relevant 
to  theory.  Another  of  the  three  positions  requires  a per- 
son to  teach  courses  in  applied  statistics  and  advanced 
courses  in  research  methodology  and  design.  For  the 
third  position,  the  areas  of  teaching  interest  are  open. 
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j by  Albert  R.  Roberts,  Seton  Hall  University 


with  an  Introduction  by  Albert  S.  AUissi,  University  of  Connecticut 


Every  year  an  estimated  million  people  run  away  from  home,  and  many  of  these  people  are 
adolescents  who  become  victims  of  crime,  drugs,  sex,  and  murder.  In  approaching  the  problem 
of  runaway  youth,  Professor  Roberts  studied  and  interviewed  in  depth  thirty  runaways  and  thirty 
other  youths  who  had  not  left  their  homes. 

i “Dr.  Roberts’  study,”  states  Dr.  AUissi  in  the  Introduction,  “is  not  just  another  comparison 
I control  group  study. . .Ibut)  sheds  light  on  concrete  episodes,  crucial  situational  and  interactional 
f variables.  Parents  and  others  so  essential  to  the  study  process  are  brought  into  the  study. . . as 
a significant  component  in  the  interactional  drama  that  brings  about  runaway  behavior. . . . Dr. 
Roberts  study. . .forces  us  to  recognize  that  the  problem  behavior  of  our  youths. . .lacks  meaning 
unless  it  is  seen  in  the  situational  and  interactional  context  in  which  it  is  fostered  and  subject  to 
social  and  legal  controls." 

134  pages  paperback  $3.00  ' 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Monograph  No.  13 

Order  prepaid  from  The  John  Jay  Press,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  ■ 
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Two  of  these  positions  will  be  filled  at  either  the  asso- 
ciate or  assistant  level.  For  the  third  position,  rank  and 
salary  are  open.  Research  and  publication  record  are 
heavily  considered  for  all  positions. 

The  closing  date  for  applications  is  January  15, 1982. 
Resumes  should  be  submitted  to:  David  Duffee,  Chair- 
man, Faculty  Search  Committee,  School  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. State  University  of  New  York-Albany,  135  Western 
Avenue,  Albany,  NY  12222. 

Teaching  Position,  Criminal  Justice.  The  Department 
of  CriminalJustice  Sciences  at  Illinois  State  University 
has  announced  the  availability  of  a tenure-track  posi- 
tion for  the  fall  1982  semester,  to  teach  undergraduate 
and  graduate  courses  in  criminal  justice  research  and 
other  criminal  justice-related  courses. 

Candidates  should  have  a Ph.D.  with  substantial 
graduate-level  coursework  in  criminal  justice,  with 
preference  given  to  those  with  a Ph.D.  in  criminal 
justice.  Field  experience  andyor  experience  in  the  area  of 
funded  criminal  justice  research  is  also  preferred. 

To  apply,  write  to:  Peggy  Fortune.  Chairman,  Search 
Committee,  401  SH,  Normal,  IL  61761.  Deadline  for  ap- 
plications is  February  1.  1982. 

Assistant  Professor.  Ball  State  University,  in  Muncie, 
Indiana,  is  seeking  candidates  to  fill  a tenure-track  posi- 
tion at  the  assistant  professor  level  in  their  criminal 
justice  department.  The  position  is  available  for  the  fall 
1982  semester. 

A doctorate  in  criminal  justice,  criminology,  law  or  a 
related  area  is  required,  although  A.B.D.'s  will  be  con- 
sidered if  the  doctorate  can  be  completed  within  one 
year.  Applicants  should  have  some  college  or  university 
teaching  experience  with  recorded  evidence  of  the  quali- 
ty of  leaching  and  scholarly  research  necessary.  Some 
field  experience  is  desired. 

Teaching  responsibilities  will  include  a variety  of 
courses  in  criminal  justice,  with  an  emphasis  on  law  en- 
forcement and  field  courses.  Salary  dependent  on 
qualifications.  Tenure  is  possible,  but  dependent  on  per- 
formance. budgetary  considerations,  tenure  density 
and  university  needs. 

Send  resumes,  three  current  letters  of  reference  and 
original  copy  of  graduate  transcripts  to:  Search  Com- 
mittee. Department  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Correc- 
tions, Room  248,  North  Quad,  Ball  State  University, 
Muncie,  IN  47306.  Applications  must  be  postmarked  by 
February  15.  1982. 
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LEN  interview: 
victims'  advocate 
Frank  Carrington 

Continued  from  Page  9 

bean  impetus;  perhaps  we  ll  diminish  technical  rights  of 
defendants,  but  if  we  bring  the  pendulum  back  to  the 
middle  so  the  victims  are  given  equal  time,  then  I don't 
think  any  damage  will  have  been  done.  If  it  means  keep- 
ing somebody  in  prison  — like  in  the  Payton  case  that  1 
mentioned,  when  every  experienced  psychiatrist  says 
that  when  he  hits  the  ground  that  he's  going  to  go  out 
and  kill  somebody  — I see  no  violation  of  rights.  He's 
already  inside  because  he  did  something  bad.  It  will 
diminish  perhaps  hypertechnical  rights,  but  if  this 
doesn’t  happen,  then  we’re  rapidly  approaching  a 
system  of  vigilante  justice.  People  are  just  not  going  to 
put  up  with  this.  And  this  is  the  first  Administration 
that  has  really  gone  into  victims  as  such. 
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JANUARY 

12*13.  Poel  Efn«ieac)r  Driviog  Instructor 
Courso.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management-  Fee:  »200.  For 
more  information,  contact:  Director.  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management, 
University  of  North  Florida.  4567  St  Johns 
Bluff  Rd.  South  JacksonviUe.  FL  32216. 
Telephone:  (904)  646-2722. 

16-16.  Street  Survival  Seminar  Presented 
by  Charles  Remsberg  & Dennis  Anderson 
of  Calibre  Press.  Sponsored  by  the 
Waterloo  Police  Department,  aod  Hawkeye 
Institute  of  Technology.  To  be  held  in 
Waterloo.  Iowa.  Fee:  $50.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact:  Calibre  Press.  (312) 
498-5680 

18-22.  Vehicular  Homicide  luvestigation 
Workshop.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee;  $360.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact; The  Traffic  Institute.  666  Clark 
Street,  Evanston,  IL60204. 

18-29.  Current  Problems  And  Concepts  lo 
Police  Administrstion  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. Tuition:  $600,  For  further  details, 
contact:  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute, School  of  Justice,  Administration. 
University  of  Louisvillei  Shelby  Campus. 
Louisville.  KY  40292. 

20- 22.  Strategies  for  Change  in  Lew  En- 
forcement Seminar.  Presented  by  The  In- 
stitute of  Police  TYaffic  Management,  Fee; 
$226.  For  further  information,  see:  January 
12-13. 

21- 22.  The  Job  of  the  Supervisor  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  For  further  information, 
consult;  Mr.  John  Garcia,  Criminal  Justice 
Center  of  John  Jay  College.  444  West  66th 
Street,  New  York.  NY  10019.  Telephone; 
1212)  247-1600  or  1602. 

2S26.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Los  Angeles. 
CA  For  further  information,  see;  January 
16-16. 

26- 26.  Terrorism  in  the  United  States:  An 
Intelligence  Update.  Presented  by  Cor- 
porate Consultants.  For  further  details, 
consult;  Department  of  Conferences, 
University  of  Tennessee.  2019  Terrace. 
Knoaville,  TN  37916. 

25-February  12.  The  Command  Training 
Program.  Presented  by  the  New  England 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Manage- 
ment. Fee;$900.  For  more  information, con- 
tact: Charles  V.  Berry,  Director.  P.O.  Box 
E.  Babson  Park,  MA,  02157.  Telephone: 
(617)237-4724. 

27- 28.  Crime  Scene  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  .■•><  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice.  I nr 
details,  see:  January  21-22. 


FEBRUARY 

1-4.  Improving  Police  Performance  Ap- 
praisals Seminar.  Presented  by  The  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Foe: 
$200.  For  further  information,  see:  January 

12-13. 

1*6.  Physical  & Electronic  Security 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Tuition:  $300.  For 
more  information,  sec;  January  16-29. 

1-11.  Crime  Scene  Procedures  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  For 
further  information,  see:  January  21-22. 

1- 12.  First  Line  Supervision  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Fee:  $160.  For  further  infor- 
mation. contact;  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  P.O.  Box  13489,  St. 
Petersburg,  FL  33733.  Telephone: 
381-0681. 

2- 4.  Technical  Accident  ictvestigation 
Retraining  Seminar.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $276.  For  more 
details,  see;  January  18-22. 


8-9.  Adult  Education  and  Police  Training 
Workshop.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Evanston,  IL.  Fee; 
$160.  For  further  information,  see:  January 
16-22. 

8-10-  Probation  Supervisor,  Phase  111 
Course,  Presented  by  the  Regional 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Center.  For  fur- 
ther details,  contact:  Jack  McArthur. 
Director,  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Center.  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto.  CA 
96352.  Telephone;  (209)  626-2000. 

8-19.  Traffic  Accident  Investigation 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee  $395.  For 
further  information,  see:  January  1 2-13. 

^11.  Fire  & Arson  Seminar.  Sponsored  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Forensic 
Sciences.  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  FL  Fee: 
$136.  For  further  information,  contact: 
American  Academy  of  Forensic  Sciences, 
226  So.  Academy  Blvd..  Colorado  Springs, 
CO  80910.  Telephone:  (303)  696-6006. 

13- 15.  Police  Rangemaeter  & Firearms  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Davis  Clark 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Turlock.  CA. 
Fee:  $300.  For  further  details,  contact  Mr. 
Marc  Bradshaw.  Program  Coordinator. 
Davis  Clark  & Associates.  P O.  Box  6524, 
Modesto,  CA  96385.  Telephone:  (209) 
677-5020. 

14- 18.  Terrorism  In  The  1980's  Program. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  and 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans.  LA. 
For  further  details,  consult;  Dr.  Richard  W 
Kobetz,  North  Mountain  Pines  Training 
Center,  Route  Two.  Box  342,  Winchester. 
VA.  22601.  Telephone:  (703)  662-7288. 

1^19.  Funding  Sources  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee;  $225.  For 
further  information,  see;  January  12-13. 

17-21,  Ninth  National  Conference  on 
Juvenile  Justice.  Sponsored  cooperatively 
by  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  and 
Family  Court  Judges  & The  National 
District  Attorneys  Association.  To  be  held 
in  New  Orleans.  LA.  For  further  informa- 
tion. contact;  Juvenile  Justice  Conference. 
National  District  Attorneys  Association. 
708  Pendleton,  Alexandria.  VA.  22314 

19-20.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Sponsored 
by  Calibre  Press  and  the  Brookfield  Police 
Department.  To  be  held  in  Brookfield.  OH 
Fee:  $38.  For  further  information,  contact; 
Sgt.  J.C.  Mitchell,  Brookfield  Police 
Department.  Box  21.  6844  Strimbu  Drive. 
Brookfield.  OH  44403. 

22-26.  Process  for  Accident  Analysis 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee;  $350.  For  further  information, 
see:  January  18-22. 

22-26.  Communda  tions  Skills  for  the  Effec- 
tive Supervisor  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Fee;  $376.  For  further 
information,  see:  January  26-February  12. 

22-March  4-  Narcotics  Identification  And 
Investigative  Seminar.  Presented  by  Lake 
County  Area  Vocational  Center  For  more 
information,  contact;  Kenneth  A.  Bragg, 
Director,  2001  Kurt  Street,  Eustis.  FL 
32726.  Telephone:  (904)  357-8222. 

22-Marcb  5.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation Course.  Presented  by  The  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee; 
$396.  For  further  information,  see;  January 
12-13. 

2^26.  l,abor  Relations  As  It  Effects  the 
Uniformed  Forces.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  For  more  informa- 
tion, see;  January  21-22. 

26-27.  Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  (he 
Western  Sodety  of  Criminology.  Presented 
by  the  Western  Society  of  Criminology.  For 
further  infonnation.  contact:  Dr.  Ronald  L. 
Boostrom,  WSC  Program  Chair.  School  of 
Public  Administration  and  Urban  Studies. 


San  Diego  Slate  University,  San  Diego.  CA 
92182 

MARCH 

1-2.  Major  Case  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presentedby  the  Cntninal  Justice  Centerof 
John  Jay  College.  For  further  information, 
see;  January  21-22. 

1-4.  Injury  And  Death  Investigation 
Couree,  Presented  by  the  University  of 
South  Florida.  Fee;  $225.  For  Kjrther  infor- 
mation. contact:  Dr.  Leonard  Territo. 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Universi- 
ty of  South  Florida.  Tampa.  FL  33620. 
Telephone;  (8131974-2816, 

3-4.  Fuel  Erndeocy  Driving  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee:  $200-  For 
further  details,  see:  January  12-13. 

6-  Police  Hiring:  Background  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Fee:  $136.  For  further 
details,  consult:  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  Keller  Conference  Center, 
University  Park.  PA  16802. 

8-19.  Jail  Operations  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Regional  Criminal  Ju.stice  Training 
Center  For  further  details,  see;  February 
8-10. 

8-10.  Legal  Aspects  of  Private  Security. 
Sponsored  by  Anderson  Publisliing  Co.  To 
be  held  in  Boston.  Fee:  $296.  For  further  in- 
formation. contact;  Security  Conference. 
Anderson  Publishing  Co..  646  Main  Street. 
Cincinnati,  Oh.  45201. 

8- 12.  Arson  lovestigatioo  Seminar  for 
Public  Safety  Agendca.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute,  Fee;  $350.  For  further 
details,  see:  January  18-22. 

9- 12.  State  Police  Training  Direclore' 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee:  $100.  For 
further  details,  see;  January  12-13, 

15-18.  Interviewing  And  Inlerroga4ion 
Techniques  Course.  PresenUd  by  The  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Foe;  $310.  For  further  details, 
sec:  Jonuary  18-22 

15-19.  Police  Traffic  Rodor  Instructor 
Courxe.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee;  $225  For 
more  information,  see  January  12-13. 

15-25.  Crimes  Againnl  PropeMy  Course. 
Presented  by  l^ikeCounly  Areu  Vocational 


Technical  Center.  For  further  details,  mk 
February  22.Msrch  4. 

16-18.  Police  DiadpUae  Courae  Preeented 
by  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Fee: 
$250,  For  further  informaUon.  aaec  March 
6. 

16- 18.  Technical  Accident  Inveellgallon 
Retraining  Seminar.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  IneliluU.  Pee;  $276., For  further 
details,  see;  January  18-22. 

17- 19.  Contemporary  lasuee  Us  Police  Ad- 
mioistratioB  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Lew  Enforcement  Institute. 
For  further  information,  contact  OonaldT 
Shanahan,  Director.  Southwaslern  Uw 
Enforcement  Inelitute.  P.O.  Box  707. 
Richardson.  Texas  75080.  Tolephone  (214) 
690-2394. 

20- 2I.  Techniques  for  Uiw  Enfareemenl 
Program.  Presented  by  Davie  Clark  4 

Associates- To  be  held  in  Turlock,  CA,  For 

further  details,  see:  February  13-16. 

21- 26.  5th  Annual  Interoaliooal  Homicide 
Seminar.  Sponsored  by  The  Southeastern 
Ohio  Regional  Crime  Laboratory  and  Hock- 
ing Technical  College  To  be  held  in  Colum- 
bus. Ohio.  Fee;  $35.  For  mt^re  inforninlion, 
call:  (6141 763-3691.  ext,  267. 

22- 26  Police  Instructor's  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement  Fee;  $100.  For  further 
details,  see;  February  112. 

22- ApriI  2.  Police  Supervisor  lo-serviee 
Treioing  Institute  Course.  Presonted  by 

. The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Fee: 
$650-  For  further  details,  see;  March  6. 

23- 24.  Street  Survival  Semioar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  Sponsored  by  the 
Hennepin  County  Chiefs  of  Police  To  be 
heldinBloomington.MN  Fee  $50.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see;  January  16-16. 

23-26.  The  Field  Training  Officer  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Manogement.  Fee;  $295  For  further 
details,  see:  January  12-13. 

23- 27.  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Academy  of 
Criminal  Justice  Sdcoces.  To  be  held  in 
I-ouisville.  KY  For  more  information,  con- 
sult, Dr.  Robert  G Culbertson,  President, 
Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences.  Il- 
linois State  University,  Normal.  IL  61761. 

24- 26.  Anoual  Meeting  of  Alpha  Phi  Sigma. 
The  National  Criminal  Justice  Honor 
Society.  For  additional  Information,  con- 
tact; Bruce  Wolford.  101  Stratton 
Building,  Eastern  Kentucky  University, 
Richmone,  KY  40475  Telephone;  (606) 
622-1394 

29-:t0.  Juvenile  Offirer  Seminar  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Joy 
College  For  further  details,  see:  January. 
21-22. 

29-April  9.  Traffic  Accident  Reconetruc- 
lion  Courhi-.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee  $495  For 
further  details,  .sw  January  12-13 

APRIL 

4-8.  Responses  To  Mas*.  Violence  Options 
and  Alternatives  Program.  Presented  by 
Kirhard  W KobcU  and  Associates  To  be 


hold  in  GaUinburg.  TN.  For  further  infor 
maliOD.  aer-  February  14-18 

66-  HooUge  Recovery  sad  Uebr4efii«/Cat- 
recUooal  Fanliiia.  Worfcabop  Pr«M>nUd 

by  The  PennsytvaoiaSuu  University.  Fao: 
$250  For  further  detaila.  so*  Marche, 

66  Drug  Abuao  aod  Work  Piece  Seminar 
Preoeoted  by  the  CVimianl  Juntica  Cantor  of 
John  Jay  College  For  further  deUils.  too; 
January  21-22. 

5-16.  Traffic  Aerfdeot  RoewaatrocUoa 
Seminar-  PrmnUd  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stiluto.  For  further  details,  ok  January 
18-22- 

630.  Roaie  tVlme  Prevntinn  Theory  and 
PracUre  Coorw.  Pmwoied  by  Ow  National 
Cnme  PreveotMn  tnoLloUt  Ttiilioa  $900. 
For  further  dctaibi  ne:  February  1-6. 

13-15.  Pollee  Traffic  Radar  Cegrar. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  InstiluU.  For  fur- 
ther information,  aer.  January  18-22. 

1621  The  44th  Asonal  Cenfetsnee  of  the 
Middle  AtloDtie  Suteo  Cerrrcllooal 
Awocialioo  To  he  held  in  Swan  Uke.  NY. 
For  more  inforrikalion.  rcntacl-  MASCA. 
P.O  Box  1514,  Comd«n.NJ  06101 

1623.  Anaiyoia  of  Lav  EaforcniMot  DnU 
Seminar  Prewated  by  TV  InstiUita  ol 
Police  Traffic  Managemrat.  Fee  $295.  For 
further  details,  see;  January  12-13. 

1630.  Aaalyiiia  of  Law  Kniorremeot  Data 
Couree  Presented  by  The  Inittlute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee:  $39$.  For 
further  details,  are:  January  12-13, 

22-25.  Law  Eaforceaeol  Hypnosia 
Seminar  PreaenUsd  by  The  law  F.nlorcv 
menl  Hypnosis  Institute.  Inc  Tuition; 
$475.  For(nrtJierdeUila.ranUct  Dr  Mar 
tin  Reiser.  Director.  Law  Enfnrccmont 
Hypnosis  InstiUiia,  Inc, 303 Graina Green 
Way.  IxM  Angeles,  CA  90040  Telephone- 
1213)  4766024 

2fi-May  I F>xecativ«  Correcttonal  Manage- 
meot  Courve.  Preseotod  by  Ibe  National 
AssociaUon  of  Cnminal  JusUce  Planners. 
To  be  held  m Philadelphia.  Pa,  For  mare 
details,  conUeV  The  NoUonsI  Aasoriolion 
of  Criminal  Juatice  Plannern,  1012  14th 
Slxret,  N W . Suite  403.  WaahingUm,  DC 
20005 

2630.  Apprvisiag  Employee  Performanre 
Seminar  Pro.vented  by  The  Cnminal 
JuatireCenlerof  John  Jay  College.  For  fur 
Iher  loformalion,  see.  January  21-22. 


HOW  ABOUT  A DATE? 

II  you're  looking  tor  the  best  in 
criminal  justice  education  and 
training,  start  with  LEN’s  Up 
coming  Events  page  each  issue. 
It  you’re  hosting  a program,  get 
the  word  out  with  a listing  in 
LEN  Send  items  to;  Evelyn 
Montalvo. LEN, 444  W 56lhSl„ 
New  York.  NY  10019 


Skating  around  in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or  has  the  growing 
criminal  justice  information  gap  stopped  your  pro- 
gress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you  on  the  right  pro- 
fessional track.  Every  two  weeks,  LEN  brings  you  the 
latest  information  on  where  choice  career  oppor- 
tunities lie. . who's  in  and  who’s  out. . .what’s  work- 
ing and  what's  not. . .the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of 
getting  ahead  in  the  police  world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and  subscribe  today  lo 
Law  Enforcement  News  — the  number  one  newspaper 
for  the  professional  who  needs  to  know  more. . 

Yes,  I'm  rea6y  lo  loll  wiih  Law  Enfofcemeot  News.  Please  enie<  my  sobsciip 
don  lor 

oneyeai($l4  00)  oneyearloiei9n($l9  00) 

Iwo  yeais  ($26  00)  three  years  (538  00) 
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Address 
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